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SUPPLEMENT 


University teachers seem likely 
to accept £6 cost of living rise 


by David Walker 

University teachers will accept a £6 
a week cost of 'living increase, it 
was predicted this week in advance 
ot tomorrow's emergency council 
meeting of the Association of Unl- 
. verslty Teachers. 

The council, which includes a 
representative from every university, 
will be nsked by the AUT executive 
to accept the Government's offer of 
£312 a year plus £83 threshold, with 
.Ml? understanding rhiit it is not o 
"full ami final ” settlement of the 
claim. 

i e * fl cutlve resolution asks 

the AUT to Find out why the Depart- 
mem of Education and Science 
reiused to go to arbitration earlier 
this year and why it has delayed 
replying to the AUT's claim. 

The council 1* nlso likely to dis- 
ciws a call from tlie University oE 
Wales Institute of Science and Tech, 
nology branch for a special indepen- 
dent Inquiry Into the handling of 
the claim. 

While the majority is said by 
members of tho executive to be in 
favour of taking the money, thcro 
is still widespread anger fn some 
wa ? tlM ? Government 
nod treated university ■ lecturers. 
Executive members emphasized that 
taking the money did not mean the 
af dea P feelings of frustration 
and a desire for jus tic a on salaries. 

One member commended : ** We 
watching the situation 
very closely. Jncomos policy will 
“JJrijff 12 I I P° nt,ls °nd It will be 
AL.. va,t J- t0 , P ut 1,1 ? claim 



from page 1 

SS-J^K StucJerirs ’. Union, 
alleged that the money, amount! nc 
than £750, ftui been a 
Sfhf/ C i. nuse fj ^ rl 8 vance. The stu- 
he *. at di nad voted to keep 
full control of the money but th« 

Julofe. r£fU,ed by * 

o n? 0 ^u v6r ' 5? r Cadbury denied' this 
^egatJon. He claime/ that ha. and 
Mr Corfleld . had spokdn out In 

of^bfl"mnni tUCl $l E8 having control 
Jf PS frust eventually 
fund. d C ° 9trQl l 0f one - fiEt!l . 0* the 
The adult, students, many from 


™ l0 “ backgrounds, called a 
nSfiwSmi th j f oJIcg , e ' rejected the 
«H! Li p ]5 j and J ntroduced ' their self- 
JgJfi „|. ducat !f{ n Programme In 

of 8 speech ?r * tl spute over freedom 

, wtl ° expressed lack 
of confidence in -Mr Corfleld at tha 
. nquify,, Joined ffi dl/pStl wito 
vvsra told the collega was to 
. Clo ,5r® ■rSASSPSW basis at least. 


a t fircrort oot 
Hff 1 w 8°veraors tUfors end stitd- 
ents. He said That die lack of faith 
b«weep the tutors and the prim 


cipal had meant irreconcilable 
problems at die college. - 
But the governors had decided to 
keep the college open during the 
- summer term because of the stud- 
many of whom. had given up 
jobs to attend. He rejected -.a sue* 
k f ^ at j ^ •'Corfleld shouM 
hSSarfl 1 *! 1 ^- ° n „5 «P«»clffl sab- 
out '■ ' V ^ 1S ^* e con fMct was sorted 

Mr Cadbury denied earlier allege- 
dons made by the tutors that ha 
owned the land on which the college 
stood. It was owned, ha said, by 
the Bournville Village Trust. • 

... Background, page 10 



ATTl denies 
‘Marxist plot’ 

from page 1 

lecturer in particular was at the 
polytechnic every evening working. 
Mr V. Chand, a lecturer In econo- 
mics, whom the report singles out 
for transfer to another department 
or another polytechnic for his part 
In the unrest, was one of the- most 
conscientious teachers, he added. 

The report nbtes that the officers 
of the union at the time of the 
troubles were those most actively 
opposed to authority. 

Among other factors contributing 
to discontent was the building 
where the department was housed, 
the report says. “Noise, vibration, 
dirt from adjacent building con 
struction . . . added to the dlfficul 
wff? 1 ft hopes that new 
Buildings will shortly be ready for 
use by the department. 

Another factor was the youth and 
Inexperience of many of the tea- 
chers, " The normal balance of 
seniority and experience which 
brings stability to a department was 
missing, .a factor which was aggra- 
vated by the Ill-defined manner in 
which responsibilities and authority 
were- delegated. 

"It is not surprising that many 
Mown increasingly turned to the 
ATTI branch as a means of speed- 
ing improvement in their conditions, 
A steady Increase in the number 
or meetings and tho attendance can 
be traced from this time.'* 

In conclusion, it Says "causes of 
dissatisfaction were numerous *». 
They Included the failure to fill 
»? cai ^ P 8st ®i which overburdened 
Mrs Geach and made smooth work- 
ing In the department more diffl- 
»5 f api * B *P®rision of junior 
which created an imbalance; 
and the decision tp move towards 
a K confrontation . with authority 
-through -the ; union instead of 
attempting a more informal and 
pei sonal situation. 

. L^ r . s , Geac h is particularly anxious 
™P"t «™*M be published, 
in order to clear her name. " I have 

lVamo cleared”, 
she said. If 1 want to move, how 
A ex P ^f n chat I was once acting 
head of department and am now' 

TS^. ufw? It fc.r* ■. 

A JS J- ^mmons, chairman of the 
APT s London joint committee, said 
if the report had been published by 
now Mrs Geach would not still be 
facing allegations. Recently she was 
cleared by the Race Relations Tri- 
bunal of pther allegations made at 
the time of the inquiry. 
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Oxford spit 
on validation 

by David Heneke 

Two groups of Oxford ■ 
divided over validado!^ 
external lionours BacheW S f 

annoSd* 1 ta ^11*1 
University 

days before the Congre«S,1 
the university will resX? Si 
between the Hebdomadal g!l 
Ge ifj a L Board of farifeS. 

the validation. The TT °Hri J 
Council i s - against and thTcS- 
Board supports it. - 

,.Th® decision, which has 
divided Dr Harry Judge. 

« educational studies fra M 
P ar *y Loukes, readet la edtaJp 
is of ■ crucial importance a ■ 
future of external education 4 qT 
pt Oxford. 

If the honours prooud 
stopped Oxford UnlversiwiS 
virtually announcing its huefijaw 
phase my external teacher uii 
courses. 

Among the -50 supporting u 
honours degree are LoriW 
Lord Red cliff e-Maud and tie ^ 
deacon of Oxford, Dr C, VM 
Davies. They say that the ndf 
the colleges would bo eofoss-ife 
a new honours degree, 1. 

Among the 15 against the a# 
sal are Sir Alan Bullock, hit A 
Sparrow, warden of All Souk, 

Dr A. H. Halsey, director eti 
and administrative studies. 

They say that the propoai* 
mean the establishment of 
honours school in the tatafl 
which would break the prelaw 
awarding honours degrees ei^t 
Internal students. ’. R. 
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Ahem, MHum or MRerum Nat? 

by Peter Wilby 


Members of Cambridge University’s Regent House moy 
be asked to cbonse next mouth between 11 possible 
tides for a new one-year graduate degree. The bullur, 
on the basis of a single transferable vote, is due to be 
hold on December 1 and 2 ; but first a bailor mny nave 
to be held on whether there should be a ballot. 

The new one-year taught degree was First proposed 
by the board of graduate studies in 1973. It liu''; been 
agreed that, to prevent funds bein^ siphoned off from 
postgraduate research as the financial crisis gets worse, 
each faculty must get approval from the general board 
lor any proposal to introduce a one-year degree. 


The problem of nomenclature remains more ticklish 
»nd, in last week's. Cambridge University Reporter, it 
is recorded that the board has given its “ long and 


serious consideration ” and that the council of ihe sen- 
Bie has reconsidered ft “ at length " before proposing 
u bailor. To assist the voters, the council lias listed the 
11 alternatives with the advantages end disadvantages. 

lor cxumple, tho degree could be called inasici 
of graduate studies. This was originally recommended 
o'ul it docs not conflict with any existing degree. ‘1 he 
di'-idvantHgc is that it is “ a completely unfamiliar title 
which might not be understood”. 

Then there is bachelor of pliilosophy, which is 
di-cnted “logical" (in line with the PhD and MPhilj 
but might cause confusion, particularly oversens, since 
bachelor’s degrees are normally first degrees. 


A more exotic proposal is magistcr in rcriint nature 
(M Rcrum Nat) which “ would avoid the use of any 
existing titles ". But, asks the council, “ would it be 
understood ? " 

Thcru are three proposals for calling the new degree 
master of philosophy. But this would probably entail 
changing an existing, but not yet uwurded. two-year 
MPhli into something else, although It could hoenme 
MSc or MLilt as appropriate— and so could the now 
ono-ycar course. Wlint, then, becomes of the existing 
MSc and MLitt ? 

The council describes these solutions variously as : 
confusing, very confusing, difficult, inevitably cunf us- 
ing, and slightly less confusing. 

If this were not enough, the council also puts 
forwnrd ns possible titles master of humanities, master 
of social science, master of natural sciences (MHum/ 
MSocSc/MNdtSc). If the lust were adopted, it demands 
to know, would there, he confusion between the one- 
ycitr MNftiSc und the two-yea rMSc ? 

Finally, suggests the council, there could lie sepa- 
rate subject titles fur each course, avoiding dashes 
with existing titles except in the case of philosophy. 
No confusion ibis lime, but “It could lend in a 
pro life rat ion of masters' degrees” and the board of 
graduate studies were nut persuaded Mint this was 
desirable or advisable. 

If its collective mi ml is not exhausted by these 
complexities, Cambridge must also vole next mouth 
on tlio council's proposals for three .student observers 
to attend its meetings. 


In the front line 


‘Unfairly treated’ 

AUT settles 
grudgingly for £312 


by a Staff Reporter 

An emergency council meeting of 
the Association ■ of University :Teo- 
chers has decided to. accept- the 
Government's offer of £312 a year 
with the proviso - that " satisfactory . 
assurances” about • future salary 

claims are given. 

When the A]UT finally accepts the 
£-12, the starting salary for a 
university lecturer will be about 
£3,100; for a senior lecturer about 
£6,150. The professorial average, 
which is noiv about £8.880, will pro- 
bnbly not change much since many 
Professors will lie above £8,500, the 
Government's salary maximum for 
receipt of £6 a week. 

Hie association's negotiators, who 
are likely to meet Civil Servants 
from the Department of Education 
and Science again today, have been 
told to try to extract from the Gov- 
ernment some recognition that uni- 
versity teachers have been unfairly 
treated, > together with a promise 
that their salary anomalies will be 
put nght in future. 

Saturday's meeting of the council 
saw’ n large minority of delegates 
in favour of straight confrontatibn 
with . Government ministers. Al- 
- though, a moderate resolution giving 
the negotiators' flexibility' lit the 


for action for the full meeting nf 
- the council that, takes place next 
mouth the AUT and the University 
Authorities Panel met senibr Gov- 
ernment officials for a fruitier Four- 
hour meeting. ‘Failure to reach a 
settlement was due in part to the 
need for consultation between DES 
officials and other Government 
ministries. 

In ‘ universities like Leeds ■ and 
Birmingham, the majority opinion 
is to accept the. Government’s offer 
only if assurances are given. Dr 
C. F. Wells, an executive meinbcr 
at Birmingham University, said there 
was considerable, feeling fn favour 
of a written guarantee From the Gov- 
ernment that injustice would be gut 
right next year, but the majority 
preferred to give tile negotiators 
more flexibility. 

At Leeds, too, the majority, did 
nor expect Immediate action but 
would try to ensure that by next 
summer the Government would deal 
with academic salaries properly. 
AUT members there arc said to be 
openly talking about restricting stu- 
dent entry into the universities in 
1976 if nothing is done by next 
June. 

The AUT council did not lay down 
the exact form the Government's 
promise should take, though delo- 



Mr Laurie Sapper 
The 


outstanding 
AUT have been the 


passed, one participant called . the adnmdnt that the £312 was only a 
mood of the meeting “angry”. partial paymenraild nor a full scttle- 
Aa AUT delegates begad on Mom ment of the AUTs cost of living 
day to ' prepare concrete proposals ; claim. ■ 


issues - for the 
to size of its cost 
of living claim and die inclusion 
of professors* salaries under the 
Government's anti-inflation policy. 
If the AUT claim for cost of living 

g ayments from October 1, 1974, to 
eptember 30, 1975, hud been met 
in full, the starting salary for a lec- 
turer would have been £3,516, for 
a senior lecturer £7,392 and the pro- 
fessorial average would be £9,495. 

On the question of professors' 
salaries, the argument centres on 
whether, for the purposes of Gov- 
ernment pay policy which began on 
August i, the salaries professors 
were then receiving should be coun- 
ted, or the notional salaries they had 
been awarded iu arbitration- If the 
former, then many professors would 
be below the Government’s £6 a 
weejc maximum salary of £8,500. As 
it . is, most have nqt been deemed 
eligible by the; Government tp re- 
ceive £6 a week. ' 


Emergency 
look at learned 
societies’ 
funds plight 

by David Walker 

An emergency Inquiry into the 
financial state of learned und scien- 
tific societies is to be mounted by 
a Joint cn mm it tec of the Roy a I 
Society anti tho British Academy. 

Officials of the two bodies, which 
i-ciircsont the leading figures in the 
sciences and Immunities, hope the 
inquiry will provide uniniuiiiiion 
for an appeal to the Government 
for funds fur ihe learned societies. 
The budgets of bulb the Krtyul 
Society und the British Academy 
nru seriously stiuined mul there is 
no question nf their hailing nut thu 
societies. 

In the next few weeks societies 
ranging from mitiqiiariiin hismricul 
groups tn institutes of chemists mid 
physicists will receive n question- 
naire from the committee asking 
abnut their finances, the statu of 
iheir journals and tliclr organiza- 
tion. Societies us well established 
us the Royal Kcunoniic Society have 
recently been in deep financial 
trouble anti liuvc hud in cut buck 
their list of publications. 

The Royal Society and the British 
Academy have appointed n former 
Department of Education und 
Science civil servant, Mr Jack 
Embling, to fiirmulntu the question- 
naire and ami lyse die results of this 
unprecedented exercise. It is linpcil 
that sonic results will emerge be- 
fore the end . of the year, although 
Mr Ertjbltng said this- week that the 
Investigation could take six months.. 

It is understood the. two bodies 
might consider a joint approach to 
the Government for money when the 
survey is complete. The Figure they 
would ask for is likely to be minute 
iu comparison with total ' educa- 
tional spending but, officials of the 
societies emphasize, it will mean life 
or death for many learned jour- 
nals.. - 

A recent estimate for the needs of 
societies in the humanities set the 
figure at £30,008. 

Mr Emb ling’s work will .super- 
sede a report of the British Acn- 
demy committee under Professor 
H. C. Darby of Cambridge which 
collected facts about the state of the 
learned societies in history and the 
arts last year. 

This committee focused nu prob- 
lems like those of the Royal His- 
torical Society, faced with the soar- 
ing costs of rent for premises in 
London, rising postal charges and 

f irinring costs. In tho light or Pro- 
cssor Darby's unpublished report, 
Sir Isaiah Berlin, president of the 
British Academy, suggested that 
societies pool their resources and 
bo given new shared accommodation 
in central London. 

Scientific societies like, the Insth 
tute of Physics have also been 
heavily, affected . by inflation,. 



Paul Johnson concludes 
his series on the 
university and its enemies, 
page 13 

Race relations 
David Walker assesses the 
work of the SSRC 
Ethnic Relations Research 
Unit, page 6 


Bluffers 

Laurie Taylor discusses 
four “Bluffers Guides'*: 
“Unless we bluff 
along with the others 
we sink into social 
anonymity”, page 15 


University standards down, GBI says 


hy AjanCanc 

The ‘.Coufod oration of British In- 
dustry this week repeated its cUlms 
Mint standards in British universi- 
ties hove fallen sinco 1963 and (’ 
PdstgptiuatQ research .is often 


bridge 
Professor 


Jack 


produced by 
Llnneit. (see page 


University 

3). The CBI says that companies 


fallen sinco 1963. and that 
auato research . is of teii qf 
oualilg vplue. It went an to. 


now restrict busic research -to fields 
relevant to iheir research and de- 
velopment effort, going qn, lo 
argue: “It ‘s' now realized m in- 
dustry that close control over the 
whole innovative process Is re- 
quired.” Professor Unnet t had nd 
. , voccued research fret* 

. _ *a 8 document submitted to the interference. 

Common Select Committee on The CBI document says 


, suggest that a 
.stringency wou 
Rood.. 




jerjod of financial 
do.t-.ie universities 
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.mi"foo“oi • university ™ 

quality . J n recent years.” • research , out of a total of t Jim 

w} Tf*. document contrasts sharply spent in the unhrerslries Bndwl- 

w .(m the Kenort on rpsenrrh nt Cam- lefles. In the same yeai, industry 


spent ovor £409m on its own re- 
search and development; 

. The document odds: “ It is highly 
probable that industry's contribu- 
tion to university research expendi- 
ture in 1972-73 was below the 
1969-70 figure of £3.6m In .[cash 
terhis - and therefore substantially 
lower in real terms, uud that a 
further decline lias token place since 
then." ' • . . • . ... 

The CBI stud the universities 
would ultimately benefit front 
efforts to udjuHt to iheir .straitened 
circumstances. It emphasized the 
importance of the auality of uni- 
versity research and suld It was 
satisfied with the working bf the 
dual support system. 

' continued ah page 24 


although the institute, unlike same 
other societies, has □ 11 reasonably 
profitable ” publications list and 


does not have to rely : art members* 
subscriptions alone. ' 

The loini committee will not only 
be looking at- finances. Professor 
Geoffrey Elton, president of tho 
Royal Historical Society, and Sir 
Duncdii Cummins, president of the 
Royal Geographical Society, both 
pointed nut earlier in the year i[int 
ihui-a was scope for. amalgamating 
societies with .overlapping Interests 
mid for more sharing of promises 
and facilities. 

Mr Embling told The THUS tnut 
along with tho Jpint committee lie 
ulus still grappling with the ques- 
tion of whut constituted a loon loti 
sbclety and how nuyiy there, werq 
Ills ivork wus ta provide u basis of 
fuctuul information for the. commit- 
tee in go on. 

It-]$ likely tliut hfe will consult 
conthuicd on page 24 


Graduate education 
Peter Scott reviews a study 
of British graduate 
education by Ernest Rudd 
and Renate Simpson, 
page 16 

The Webbs in print 
Norman Mackenzie on 
the reissue of three 
famous volumes by 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
page 18 
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Dip H.E. 

Frances Gibb reports from 
Buckinghamshire College 
of Higher Education 
and David Heneke visits 
North East London .- 
Polytechnic, page 8 
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Eric Ashby on headlines. 
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Data on l.e.a. 
cuts sought 
nationwide 

Students' unions in fuirlicr odura- 
, 11011 colleges in every local authority 
Itnve been asked to contribute to u 
™ rve y education cuts 
P lark ®» president of 
the National Union of Studeun. 

Ife told the NUS further educa- 

PniL^. nf “' e,Ice , at Central London 
Polytechnic at the weekend thar a 
national file of local authority deci- 
sions was urgently required if the 

Sc 2 ve . r f «8ht the Govern 

ment s cut-backs. 

He ur «ed students at further edu- 
cation colleges to link with other 

fo a C .o t,0n i 1,, - ,ions Ht local level and 
nteetmgs, 1 ,C,r C ° Se in t,ades Cd,,ncil 

t,ie opening session of the 

fhSf Ce n, . any warned 

^ yc . ar s out-hack had already 
al foe fed education in their 3 

the worst affected areas 
were Leicestershire and Devon. Lasr I 

L .* Jn u Leicestershire I 

nau cut £4ni off a budget of £54m I 
Discretionary awards to students 

u» d usn' re t d,,M . d froni £275 

j?-? 1, 50 » travel allowances and 
'“fe allowances for student.. 

fSihJp nirs 1 * 1 ? 0 ® to F pas,s an<j 

Ji'jinf 1 °? d education left I 

refectories VSSEti* Canteens nnd ' 

hn J, n a ‘WJtlon, Leicester Polytechnic I 

i.B d J l, ^°,‘ ,cd n cut of £750.00U £ 
hs capital prog rum me. J 


Church colleges militant in opposition to closnr^ 

ra., 0 ?™ 1 ?!^ ke of the Church of England when It camnoloni,, U* G 


I by David Hencke 

mM.,iS| ,r r« An ^ llcan c , ollcRes recom - 
mended for closure by the Church 

of England Board of Education last 

fiell^ pIan P in 8 10 take their 

MuHpit* u the pru P asal to Mr 

ilfeion SeC,1,!,,ry J S,ate lm 

leae* J f C ^ 1Ieee ' Saltley and the Col- 
burv , ®?; uni St Michael, Safis- 
should cease to nnm'do tea- 
Sj 3 ? 1 ,rH||| *ng courses beForo 1981. 
It has asked the Church of England 

!Se ll SgS te a,tefr,aIivc 

& & 

partment of Education and Science 

n f L rC r m °T e H 20 of t! 'e Church’ 

oF England teacher training nlace? 
* ts P ni 't of a cut-back from 19 000 
to under 10.000 places in the 19 
remaining colleges e 19 

f7ed h h„ S a r3’ S - riec, * fnn » recom men- 

, d uy an advisory body, fs likelv ta 

bo challenged at rho Gcnir a l I Syuod 


of the Cliui'ch of England when it 

■ , me £ s , next wetfk hut by then it 
i is likely to have submitted its pro- 
: posals to. the DES which is hoping 

■ for a swift decision on the future 

■ of the remaining colleges. 

Under the board's decision two 
colleges, Culhani, Abingdon and St. 
Katherine s, Liverpool have been 
reprieved but Sarum St. Michael has 
Deen unexpectdly recommended for 
closure. 

Students at St Peter's College. 
Saltley which launched a cam- 
paign before the board met, greeted 
the recommendations with a protest 
march to Birmingham Cathedral. 

SbAl?r» r I e,,,8 J 5tudents enterfld the 
cathedral and were addressed by 

^nnr, n T>^o°c We11 ’ Minb “Cr f 0 ? 
Spo t and MP for Small Heath, the 
local constituency. Mr Roy Jenkins 
Home Secretary, and MP %r 
neighbouring constituency of Stech- 
ford, visited the college on Sunday. 

SuJim C 5r ril m? v w , IIs0l !> Principal of 
!7V St Michael, said the recom- 

SSfSSTt^ gIeatIy disappointed 
staff and students and he would be 


Dr Tolley attacks ‘wasteful 
competition for resources’ 

ItU I7l-nn— . Oll.f. 


campaigning against them within 
me Church and at the DES. The 

? 0 nt l un CO u- eg ^ «° uId nie n» 

the end of Wiltshire’s only hieher 
education college. * 

#h M J, ?. eter Hampton, principal of 
the College of All Saints, said the 
t Sn! OU d oppose Closure since 
a.™*®* XT a serious reduction in 
places In North London and an end 
to a college situated in an inner- 
city, multi racial community. 

The governing body of Hockcril! 
College meets today and is expected 
m campaign against Its closure 
Three of the Four colleges have 

on e fi y M dml ^ ed students this jS 
degree courses, includ- 
ing a thiee year bachelor of edu- 

g?° n £° Ur l e - The Col,e S0 of All 
Jjjj* bi J? begun recruitment for a 

S™ sSSS.£! ning degrM •» ««" 

The board of education lias given 
BRS nil colleges wM be 
Tli nvc - d students next year. 
The DES is, however, likely to want 
the colleges to stop admitting stu 
dents as soon as possible NegouS 
tiona have atHI to take place between 


SSrSSBi-*. 

poign liaT e aSked ,1 for S a rV lS c ^ 
programme to investi^ t( T*? 10D ili 
nve plans for Hereford Cnii lteriu - 

a E «|. Wh,Ch ta 

campaign calls for die 

tic and creative " solution S rea ^ 

college. It is hJghly criri " i 0r e lhe 

Hereford-Worcestei' S 0 of die 
“asset rtSggp the 

and the DES. S 0£ 1,16 “uni, 


oe established In Rallni vT* 

SSft % 

-a»— 

ret'ention E ^.f ia | t aI V} -JISpW. 
Twickenham, as a 


l>y Frances Gibb 

“ooccossary competl- 
iiS h/'nS. 8 ?" ^ u f_ ntio11 « prevent- 


' More parents 
avoid contribution 9 

?ne t, th« 37 f,\i? 0 studenf9 n °r rcceiv- 
1 « nnli e . £ l Rran F a,! estimated 
1/5,000 are not getting nhe parental 
comribuuo 11 to which they ore en- 
{ft?* “ccording to tho National 
Union of Students. 

(h^NluMki i C l Brke ‘ President of 
»fn ^ CIU »i«ugniiig for 

S tit ** “Ferencs last 

. * that more and more na rents 

able 6 !!* or b’Cro* singly not 

able, to pay the assessed contribu- 

Juvhur r wi f /i 0,,5n,,d . st “donts were I 
5S” l, f. “ leave . university before 
they finished their course^ or else 

wh l iA J ° b /°i su Pl* ,en *ent their grant 

£i,s&r 

r.P 10 - Nus 18 Proposing that at the 

Shed^a R* meai,s L esL is aho ' 

the rhfiH a £?™ rnmc v t atop 

wi^ h chiMra«^ nc t* g S ren to P^ents 
c ... d f? n Sn higher education. 

■SS:rfj OU H. reduce cost "t 
abolishing tho means test to £ 20 m. . 


• in« kV... “ * Kuwtution is prevcut- 

* n« better use of resources accnrft 

and national system for approval of 

EHfSSiSS 

SfAsttA'sssiS 

w&sw 

&33f& 

ivould have groateat effect? 16 they 


On the question of manpower 
needs. Dr Tolley rejects the claim 
that more scientists and technolo- 
gists are needed. “It is true that 
„ l Z e J 18 * nntI0nal over-provision of 

fI B 5“ in cour ses in science and 
technology and true, also, we could 

|j3B.8«, s S 


— — courses. 

Make fourth channel mainly 
educational, BBC says ’ 


Ilkley DipHE 
attracts 48 


.-"“me were more relevant 

infill^'!, e S , m a | d ab0Ut pl, « s 

not real ore it, however, unless there 
was o national system’ Sf df?eSf 0n 

2r£° ,ltn, ii f students* movements 

ini 

polytechnic not to seek tn 

AtS?ieSrf b |-h Sed studentB * says. 

based SenS l Pr0l)ort ? ori of home- 
“ etudents fa as continued to fall 

Iwiai* total au,llb er needing resi- 
wa? d 2 a 3 5 n aC » dn,i0 u n in 1974-75 
th « polytechnic 


IUtley College of Education has 

of^mgh d er 8 pT dei - tS t0 its DipIoma 
1 Education course, vall- 

dated by Bradford Univarsity 


Bristol £140,000 
in the black 

umyerslty finished lai yelr' with 

^hi P i US °yMO,000 a?d 0? wereS 
estimates ths surplus for 

“d? b A as T ach “s £2od5roa 6 
el.anrmli^r ^ Merrison, vice- 


■ by David Walker 

Programmes should 
v 3 ™ a Inrge part of the output of 

BRr i?JI ei1 reIevis i on Network, the 
has Proposed in its latest 

o? B,Sca S d„ h |. An,, °" Coramittee 

esaWifsis??: 

fPJ 18 foundation within 
which independent producers, in- 

mako lg thlSr Op0n ^rversity, would 
make their programmes. Thi s 

foundation wouid also be respon- 
sible for increasing “ open college J1 
p ™, sr f IUI "f s » f ?r schools broadcasts 
and broadcasting in the minority 
languages of the British Isles. ^ 
The BBC states that creating a 
new general network like BBC 1 or 
Independent Television should not 

l b el f tf,ffi° r,ty eithSr ta radi0 - 

n,," JJi er ® ara ,l0 . programmes of 
appeal to a broad section of the 
audience which could not, if re- 
sources permitted, find a place on 
the existing BB{J or commercial 
argues au dience networks,” it 

The Idea of an autonomous foun- 
dation owes much to a former BBC 

gSra ? roducer » Mr Anthony 
Smith, who Is now a research fellow 
? Anthony's College, Oxford. 
Mr Smith s idea for a broadcasting 

the n RtJr 01 V hB ® b f en am ®nded b| 
the BBC to remain at tho service 

“il a Wef S h°"pa a a\ d e ™ ln0ri,y g, '° UpS 

Neverdieless the BBC does not 
™1* taking the Idea of “ open 

«H« SS f fu4 ' thar - aQ ys that if suit- 
able safeguards against the use of 


. , T j " ' UUII-U 

had a dramatic 
estimates. 








«■ • nBorv-mxK. P.O. Box 5789 ^ 0 ^'^' “ * c neqoe or-monay.qrdar 
request irtore. detailed i n for matlon. m8 * dam ' w ( 10ra vou may also 0 


; Grants hold-up 
i hits hundreds 

Hundreds of students have still not 
■ deceived their local authority grants, 
! tt >»onth after dm start of term. 
University and polytechnic audio- 
rities say that the delay is worse 
than normal. It is estimated that 
nearly half tne. students did not get 

tim f' At hiflnchester 
1sasr350 out 

SABLE 1- * ““ h “! « «■ 

A,S®^ ociatJan Metropolitan 
In August that 
in^«tV° 4 Ul i. ae delays, following a 
complaiqt- from- Harrow, education 
authority about the^ate issue of the 
8Jf W* m ™ tea apd regulations b? 

Ed “ a tion; «nd 

Pow-'itiformed' the' 

>“ IfMlWslied't.ayShg 

w mpltt ea hrian, Chrgr. *° be 

iiiaWT 2" “"W'llng tlio Infor- 


programme rime for advanl.i^ 
Id were ereoted the concept oSS 

- — f&ariksa 

Fn w/ atC ^ es * comn, on land* 
»« Just as the Open 

a University and the 'open college* 

" SS5SSF a f a , ln t 0 n d ed to protide 

> educational 'common land'.” 
r estimates the costs of 

S ohnilf broadcastmg foundation at 
}; fb°ut £!9m per year and the capi- 
tal costs of setting up a fourth 
8 nr* ot nbout «5m. The 
y Sp running costs would 

be about £4m and the BBC esti- 

a 2!?wJ I u t i Pvosramm es, excluding 
r Hie Welsh language service and the 
t present service of 0U programmes, 

r W0 Til d SS& up t0 £I5m - 
e JEBS* *2 ys : “ Thls scheme of a 

f , fou «datlon which Is 

3 offered or which commissions all of 
. its output is quite evidently a 
i modest one. To the programme- 
1 maker it might almost seem too 
t m °dest a purpose for which to use 
new broadcasting outlets. However, 

. to adult illiterates or the Open Uni- 
• versity students the transmission of 
r “atenal intended for them at a 
p Ume which really suits them is an 
urgent need. 

‘ If the audiences for these net- 
; works would be low In broadcast 
terms, so would the costs, but tha 
advantages to the programme- users 
could well, be enormous. The use 
of new networks in tills way. would 
enable the ideals of the Russell 
Report to be pursued. If not 
tomorrow, at least the’ day after 
tomo rrow.” 

Miller intervenes 
in PNL dispute 

Mr Terence Miller, director of the 
Polytechnic of North London, has 
intervened in the dispute over alle- 
gations of intimidation made by Mr 
Damian Duggap-Ryan, a senior ft® 1 
hirer in. economics at, the poly tech- 
nic , .. ^ 

Mr Duggan-Ryan sr.id this week 
that he wa$ hot liappy with the out- 
.come of ..an- internal inquiry ,« ■ - 
departmental level and as a result 


uepartmencai level and as a rest 
had asked Mr Miller to inters 
The two men met earlier- thia we 
and Mr Duggan-Ryan is now hope! 
that a. solution .will be fouqd.- 
* .He plainis that !ie was thiww 
with , violence after racontmeAdji 


course, jfl.bjistapss studies ana.* 

. timetabled Vput of. courses. witnW l 
oepSi'tmeht. ' . 

-It Isi’ understood that .at- J 
internal Inquity '.it was stigH» 

Mr Duggan-Ryan’ migh't resumo 1 

lectures -on- the ‘paiyteduilc a e- 
nomic development' course. Bill 
has since" described ‘ the ' iijiqtij 
' result as u wholly unsatisfactory. 
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Stephen Pile at the opening of Kent University’s cartoon centre 


Is Andy Capp 
an x-ray of 
the collective 
unconscious? 

The lust resting place for Briti.sli 
newspaper cartoons was officially 
opened at the University of Kent 
last week. To mark the occasion a 
unique evening was arranged in 
which nine disbelieving cartoonists 
found themselves academically res- 
pectable and tried not to look 
embarrassed. 

They heard that with a £9,500 
Nuffield grant Dr Graham Thomas 
it ad formed the Centre for the 
Study of Cartoons and Caricatures, 
which had so far amassed 50,000 
examples, ranging from Vicky on 
Stalin to Andy Capp on Florrie. 
Swallowing hard, they learned thnt 
their efforts were to be examined 
for sociological, phenomenological 
and semio logical content. 

First on was Mr Jo Grimond, the 
university chancellor, who opened 
an exhibition from the Centre’s 
archive. “I hope we have a coin- 

f tlete Peanuts soon he said, some- 
tow setting the unlikely tone for 
the whole evening. 

In the exhibition junketings two 
ladies introduced as “the Low 
women " — who turned out to bo 
daughters of the late great cartoon- 
ist David Low — said : “ We find the 
centre fascinating, but think father 
would have died laughing”. 

Meanwhile, a deferential univer- 
sity journalist approached guest lec- 
turer A. J. P. Taylor and said: 
“ Sir, there’s a cartoon of you over 
here”. The historian put down his 
sherry at the news and went hot- 
foot to have a look. “ Good lord ", 
he said, peering down his specs at 
au outline of himself leaning 
amiably on the open jaw of Chair- 
man Mao dressed as a dragon. 
" Good lord ”, he repeated, “ never 
seen it before. I'm pro-Chinese you 
see.” 

Lectures came next mid Professor 
Sir Ernst Gonibrich, director of the 
Warburg Institute, alarmed the 
assembled cartoonists by telling 
them they composed X-raya of the 
nation's collective unconscious. 

A. J. p. Taylor followed with what 
he called " bits of information '* on 
the Left in the 1930s, mainly dis- 
tinguished for the fact that cartoons 
were barely mentioned at all. One 
‘bit of information” was that in 
the years preceding the last war he 
annually predicted there would be 
no finals due to world conflict. 


y\Afn THO fUAf 


j^MwT 



Sceptics sent report 
on value of research 


up H\t Mirror -fo Ar-hdoiw) fhc jo . , . 

Sadly, the Gormans consistently let whisky: “He wns always saying 
him down until 1939, when his uni- daft tilings like that.” 


Sadly, tho Germans consistently let 
him down until 1939, when his uni- 
versity let him down by setting 
exams anyway. 

During the lecture n restless 
Nicholas Garland, of Private Eye 
and New Statesman fame, pulled 
out an onvelope and doodled a large 
bow tie with an historian standing 
behind it, suggesting that for the 
practitioner of humour tho what is 
more important than the why. 

The evening closed wirh,a panel 
discussion in which the now incre- 
dulous nine huddled round a whisky 
bottle uud parried earnest academic 
inquiries with deadline realism. 

“ How exactly ", asked an eminent 
scliohir, “ does a cartoonist build iiii 
I ds bank of observed social types ? 11 
M Look ", replied Mark Boxer (Marc 
of The Times). 

(> Is your main concern to be 
funny or to make social state- 
ments ? ” asked another, 

“ Neither ”, answered Jak of the 
Evening Standard. “ You just scrape 
around and hope something comes 
up by edition time." 

“ David Low once said he could 
not draw with hate in his heart. 
Is that a motivational constant ? '* 
Nicholas Garland reached for bis 


One intrepid questioner said the 
cartoonists lookod like thoir own 
creations. At least three af thorn 
suggested lie step outside, including 
Jak, the self-confessed bad taste 
cartoonist, who was wearing a garish 
red and white ensemble, Mark 
Boxer, however, looking nattily 
NVV1, accepted the paint. 

Fortunately the evening was 
brought to a close as pretension 
moved In and the cartoonists began 
to believe they reully did X-rny wiint 
ProFessor Gonibrich said they did. 

The only definite fact to emerge 
was that curtoonisis are all different 
except in their common enjoyment 
of being funny, us, when asked why 
all Enimwood's cartoon characters 
are labelled " Inflation ” or “ The 
Arts Council”, Mac of the Daily 
Mail (Stan McMurtry) replied. 
'* Because he's got Emmwobd writ- 
ten on his chest. 

Other cartoonists present Included 
Frank “Eccles" Brown of the 


l>y Alan Cnnc 

Politicians mul other seep lies wore 
given a sharp lesson mi the value of 
university research this week by 
Professor J. VV. Linncu, formerly 
vice-clia nee Hur of Cambridge Univer- 
sity. 

Professor LI n nett, u fellow of the 
Royal Society and professor of phy- 
sical chemistry ut Cambridge, has 
circulated a report on " useful " 
research at his university to politi- 
cians and other public figures some 
of whom had doubted the value of 
academic research. The list includes 
members nf the Commons Select 
Committee cm Expenditure sub-com- 
mittee on ediicatinii and the arts, 
the Department of Education niitl 
Science and Mr Norman St John 
Stevas, opposition spokesman on 
education. 

In an Introductory note Professor 
Linnett says he prepared the report 
because he believed there was an 
impression that much or even most 
university research was useless. He 
writes: ** I believe tluit view was 
falso ... my primary hope ami 
object was to show that the linage 
of university research ns consisting 
mainly nf useless studies of useless 
topics wns wrong. I believe that the 
evidence I have assembled docs 
show this ”. 

Professor Linnett warns In conclu- 
sion that nny govern mental inter- 
ference in the free spirit on univer- 
sity Inquiry could lead to serious or 
oven disastrous consoqucnces for the 
material, cultural mid intellectual 
life of the community ! “ If the most 
rapid progress Is to be niado then 
researchers will perform better if 
they are not hamstrung by interfer- 
ence from a committee or a civil 
servant’s desk ". 

Professor Linnett goes on to point 
out that if the contribution or the 
universities Is reduced, then the 
production of new ideas, and the 


provision of the basic understanding 
on which practical innovation work 
can be founded will he reduced in 
like proportion: "We know that 
this country has been weak in its 
In vestment for the future," he 
argues. “ What I mu talking about 
here is investment for the future 
and those who consider slashing this 
investment should think carefully 
about what they are doing.” 

Ill his report — which does not 
deal with research in engineering 
and medicine on the grounds that 
these areas arc universally acknow- 
ledged to be " useful ", Professor 
Linnett covers hath the arts uud 
sciences. He defines “useful" re- 
search ns : “ That In which sensible 
well-considered questions are being 
asked and work is being done which 
Is really capable of answering those 
questions or that research in which 
a search is being made in a sensible 
way for some information, material 
or method which is worth acquir- 
ing 

He describes work hi energy re- 
search, radio asironoiny, organic and 
physical chemistry among other 
pure science topics. 

In justifying the position of re- 
search in the history ami philosophy 
of science lie writes : " We do not 
know luiw tn recognize originality 
(until after the event) and wo da 
not really know how to foster it, 
even though there would be tre- 
mendous profit In being able to do 
so. Studies of the history, philo- 
sophy end psychology of science and 
scientists might help us to develop 
and recognise originality ", 

In architecture. Professor Linnett 
Includes the Cambridge 41 autono- 
mous house ” designed for self- 
sufficiency. He. comments : “This Is 
an Important project in u world in 
which resources are behig depleted 
nod pollution nf the environment 
and wuste arc becoming problems.” 


Universities anxious about 
teacher training proposal 


by David Hcnckc 


Universities are likely to oppose 
proposals put forward oy the Coun- 
cil for Local Education Authorities 


Morning Star, David Langdou of the 
Snudna Mirror, Arthur Horner who 
contributes to the THES, and a 


‘ Open College should establish 
universal right to think 9 

The Government’s projected Open taking courses of full-time study 
College should establish a "universal at whatever time in their lives they 
right to think is weU as to read, realized their need for this. Pam 
said Mr H. D. Hughes, Principal of educational leave should be avall- 
Rusltio College yesterday. able for those genuinely motivated 

Mr. Hughes, who is president of t0 study.” 
the Workers' Educational Associa- q a strong hint that the Govern- 
Uqo, was speaking at a prize day at meut mlgl , t pr0v ide more money 
Highbury Grove Comprehensive for adult literacy campaign was 
school in London. As well as the glven last WB ek by Lord Crowther 

v kV l l rr te t H ^ Rfi ^° u !i c ?, Afiency, of ft unt Minister for Higher Educa- 
which Mr Hughes is chairman, mere t j on 

b ? a Soda! Literacy** Addrearfne a conference on 


science should - set If up forthwith 
« a- planning body,, even If money 
Is not Immediately available.” 

We could not expect a positive 
participating democracy, said Mr 
Hughes, as Ioub as wo tolerated a 
situation in which for thd majority 
education ended in early adoles- 
cence; - We were now at lost waking 
up'to the fdet that some two million 
adults were sub- literate— many 

could not cone with traffic signs,, let 
Sioiia' social security forms, job 
.applications, or income tax returns. 

“many more million. Jn all 
Wilks of . life, are serially illiterate 
P^ause their intellects have hot 
D$on challenged since they were too 
young • to. understand the real prob- 
, «nu of.ufei HAd work today ?” .. 


» Bt.U V "upiiurieu- lUB iuvi ui 

55! taking a period away fropi 
vJ'V’Ume .qtudy between -schodl, and 
university, jt would help to' give 
„• ®*Panauce and maturity of mind, 
' test- motivation - for • study. 
i alteration al vouchers, should be 
hot to parents in respect 
Period of - their- children’s 
-^PuUqry; education, -but ■ to all 
.! fii?,?BjpCppJe on leaving school,* so 
v that the^. .could cash them in by 


taking courses of full-time study 
at whntover time in their lives they 
realized their • need for this. Paid 
educational leave should be avail- 
able far those genuinely motivated 
to study.” 

# A' strong hint that the Govern- 
ment might provide more money 
for die adult literacy campaign was 
given last week by Lord Crowther 
Hunt, Minister for Higher Educa- 
tion. 

Addressing a conference on 
“ Literacy. at Work " Lord 
Crowther-Hunt noted that the Adult 
Literacy Resources Agency, which 
is administering the £lm . Govern- 
ment grant to the campaign, had 
urged that more money should bo 
made available. 

“ Tho agency Would like to see 
an allocation of-Hm for each of 
.tho next three years. The possi- 
bility of making further allocations 
is currently being considered es 

f ait of Government planning of 
uture ■ public expenditure pro- 
grammes ”, he said, 

Lord Crowther-Huiit Emphasized 
that there was still much to bo done. 
"I have heard it suggested that 
100,000 Adults with rending and 
writing difficulties will receive tui- 
tion this year, and that would be an 
achievement becaiise it is a vory 
considerable' . improvement. But 

S ltli perhaps some -two bullion who 
ssperately nood help/ what a long 
way there is still to go." 

Ho criticized' industry for not 
being active enough ■ in the cam- 
paign, and urged both emplpyers 
and employees to think, very 
seriously about Increasing facilities 
for part-time tuition - during Work 
hours. 


Dutch cartoonist who said four , 
words, all In English. 

Students win 
test case 
on rent increase 

Students at the University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth, have sue- ; 
cessfully brought a court action 
over rent increases charged by the 
college authorities during last year's 
national rent freeze. In a test case 
last week Aberystwyth County Court 
ruled that one student, Miss Alison 
Jessop, should not have had her . 
rent Increased. 

The outcome is likely to lead to 
a mass appeal by Aberystwyth stu- 
dents for rent money, totalling about 
£6,000, to be returned. About 500 
students in two self-catering halls? 
of residence were .affected oy the 
rent increases of £11 ppr term im- 
posed at tlio beginning of' the last 
academic year. The' court ruling 
against the college authorities only 
applies to the autumn session be- 
cause the ront freezo endod In Janu- 
ary of this year. 


that would bring In-service and in- 
duction education within the control 
of new regional machinery for 
courses. . . , , 

The executive of the Universities 
Council for the Education of Tea- 
chers is recommending ta Its mem- 
bers that the control of In-service 


[ nT* frrjtnrrm jjiru i ii 


given to separate . 

ordinating Committees for Teacher 
Education and Training, as pro- 
posed in the 1972 White Paper on 
education. „ . . , 

UCET is not opposed to the inclu- 
sion of initial teacher training 
courses in the new regional advl- 




This week Mr David Greon, presi- 
dent of Aborvstwyth Students' 
Union, said: "As a result of tho 


sory machinery organizations, which 
will be called Further Education 
Advisory Councils In the Region. 

Professor Frederick Hilliard, 
chairman of UCET, said this week 
that his members were anxious 
about tha CLEA proposals, which 
had been circulated by the Depart- 
ment of Education aad Science for 
comment. . , . , 

These proposals would establish 
two committees, one for In-service 
and Induction training of teachers, 
and another for initial teacher 
training and other higher work In 
paly technics and tolls nos, both 
under the PEACR, UCET would 
like to see an -independent body 
financed by the DES. and not 
dominated oy the local education 
authorities, carry out the first 
function. - . 

Dr William Taylor, d tractor of 


the University of Loudon Institute 
of Education, is more strongly 
opposed. Writing in Ills institute’s 
Newsletter, he says : “I da not 
think that universities would find 
this (tli'd CLEA • proposals) an 
acceptable situation. 

“To* urge cooperation across the 
binary line la oiie thing. To 
subordinate the interests of the 
universities, even within this fairly 
narrowly defined range of their 
activity. Is auother. For munjf 


a very 

wedge." 

He adds: “ We can speculnte how 
far the quality of our education has 
gained from the identity of teacher 
education in the area training 
organizations. It Is unlikely that 
problems of identity and quality 
will be adequately discussed within 
the framework or the new regional 
bodies, since they will mainly be 
concerned with rationalization and 
the distribution of courses.” 

Professor Gerald Bernbaum, of 
Leicester University, was also con- 
cerned that the independence of 
teachers on in-service and induction 
courses could be undermined if they 
were controlled by committees com- 
posed of a majority of local autho- 
rity representatives. 

The universities' views are likely 
to be discussed at the next meeting 
of the Advisory Committee on the 
Supply and Training of Teachers. 

Commons. on the CLEA proposals 
are being proparad by both tho 
Committee of Directors of Poly- 
technics aud the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and-. Principals. 
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test case wo are going to advlso 
tho students coUcoru6d to withhold 
£11 frpm imxt term's rent,” ! 

Mr Green said he hoped the 
college authorities would pay back 
tlio extra rent monoy. '■ . 

Mr Tom ' Owen, . registrar at 
Aberystwyth, said that as a result 
of tiiO'lteat cpse ho expected -Mias 
Jessop, who occupied :a single room 
to apply for ithe rent money bHc& 

Students In double rdoras In the 
halls will not be eligible because 
the court ruling applies only ' to 
Miss Jessop - nnd, consequently, 
those students iu Jdeuticdl circum- 
stances. 

.Mr Oweu said the matLer would 
be; considered, by the university’s 
finance -committee bafono any fins), 
decision was leached. V 


Jobs revolution charted 

The “ revolutionary *!, structural 53.8 por cent loan 
shift, in employment that has ornment eiwployiin 
occurred in Britain since 1961 was ' ond 1973 and n j 
charted last week by Robert Bacon crease in oducatioi 


The “ revolutionary *!, structural 
shift, in employment that has 
occurred in Britain since 1961 was 
charted last week by Robert Bacon 
and Walter Eltis, two Oxford econo- 
inlsls. 

They showed that employment 
outsldu industry increased by alippst 
a third compared to indystrloj oin- 
ployuiont — and that tl|B greatest rate 
of increase was In education. , 

"There Is no parallel, in nny other 
Western developed economy for this 
dramatic move > they said In an 
nrriclo in The Siqiday Titjies. 
^Oxfordshire County COuhcil now 
employs 1 more workers Jn Oxford* 
sftlre i ^ian Briilsh^Layland/V ^ 

They' shelved 'that there was a 


53.8 por cont increase in local gov- 
ernment employment between 1961 
and 1973 and a 74.4 por cent In- 
crease in educational services (com- 
pared with 43 per cent In medical 
and denial services). 

Mr Bacon, and Mr Ellis qdded: 
‘.'There is no rctisni)- why these 
: changes should hove happened with 
such ' speed in Dritnln. 

“The statistics for staff-pupil 
ratios in primary and secondary edu- 
cation ; for doctor-patient ratios ami 
for hospital hods per head of the 

M illation show that many countries 
evetl similar or better improve- 
ments In education and welfare 
without such a huge and sudden 
shift. of. people ;intOv- the- publics *er- 
vice os a whole/ 1 -. ; ? * 
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Principal blames tutors 
for Fircroft unrest 


by Sue Reid 

Hie primary cause of the dispute 
at Fircroft College, Birmingham, 
was the attitude of die four tutors 
it was alleged last week at a pub- 
lic inquiry Instituted by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science. Mr 
Tony Corfield, principal of tho col- 
lege, closed this summer after ser- 
ious student unrest, said -that the 
tutors had been at the centre of riie 
commutation with the students only 
acting as “ pawns ” in the conflict. 

Mr Corfield, giving evidenco on 
Lie final day of tho inquiry in Hir- 


terins with them and meet them" 
he told the inquiry. 

iho tutors joined in the dispute 
at Fircroft in July after an an- 
nouncemeni by Mr Christopher 
Cadbury, chnirninn of the 
governors,- that the college would 
lease SJ1>S ° n a tomporaty basis at 


| Summer work 

remains 

attractive 




by Peter Wilby 


.. i. « . — ’ DHUUI1LU un 

Lie final day of the inquiry in Bir- 
mingham, said the blame did not lie 
y ’- th th ® students, although some 
v. 2 re politically motivated and there 
• ■ rre one or two revolutionaries ’* 
a.-’ong their number. 

. Aircraft College was closed after 
•■sc adult students introduced their 
own education programme and 
refused to recognize Mr Corfield as 
principal; In August Mr Mulley, 
Secretary of State for Education 
mm Science, ordered an inquiry into 
the "conduct of the college'*, 

Mr Corfield said the driving force 
behind thd conflict at Fircroft had 
been a claim hy tlie tutors that tlicy 
were being victimized. 

It was a lie, claimed Mr Corfield, 
that had appealed to the trade 
union oyalties of the students. Bur 
Jio added : “f never at any time 
threatened any of my colleagues 1 
with dismissal.'’ 

Earlier in the Inquiry Mr Harry ! 
Newton, the senior tutor, alleged ; 
that ho hud been threatened with ■ 
dismissal by Mr Corfield, although s 
they had worked closely together in , 
I lie past and he had welcomed Mr 
Corfield ’s appointment as principal. * 

■Mr Corfield said there had been * 
personal and educational difficulties t 
between him and the tutors, one or |i 
two of whom, ho claimed, had l 
strongly dissented front his 
approach to education. “Clearly I h 
havo lost the confidence of my own ti 
senior tutor and the other full rime r 

£2 rB * „ But } £ oaIIy my he* E 

when ■ 1 knew there was an li 
atmosphere of hostility, to come to tl 


The picture presented to us la evidence 
over the 30 days of the inquiry was 
one of acute dissension and faction 
imftln the department. Making allow- 
ance that most staffs have members 
twin widely differing views, natures and 
characteristics; those who are ambitious, 
tome who are lazy, a few who are 
tdscnlevous; some of strong personality 
others weak; some who will follow 
While others . will lead; It is rare that 
relationships deteriorate to the extent 
we hove heard, 

pearly in r|j e Jong- 

toe d^partmeatfift 

S3SL S2SL 


accused the college 
a “‘'polities of using rhe college for 

y Eni’ 0 ? 1 ? 1 indoctrination. Mr 
Newton told tho inquiry that a 
previous set of tutors had resigned 

" SK 't e y °««ted to Mr 
Corfield acting as a trainer rather 

e 1 i 1 ? « Bn adu ^ eduentor. 
e . u AU , 8even of tl,e full-time tutors 
»» Who have served under Mr Corfield 
at Fircroft College in recent years 
were bitterly critical of him «YlS 
r *5«ndry. Tins point was raised bv 
I llS„i An(,,e , w Le ,*satt. heading the 
1 who asked Mr Corfield if 

i this situation had arisen from bad 
ma “ a 8ement or corruption 
of the tutors by each other. 

Mr Corfield said that he. had to 
take some of the responsibility, cer- 
tainly in terms of personality. He 
claimed the tutors had acted as a 
u gninst Mm - would, he 

wn^k d ™w V .i! y dlfficult for him to 
work with them as a group again. 

« f-hurles Clarke, president of 

tfilf ta? 1 ® 11 " °* St "dems, told 

n ^ uuy r irciof t should open 

nnMtl n V n,e ^ l,tely with 100 per cent 
[“"ding. The tutors, he 
added, should be reinstated and the 
already accepted for this 
J5JJ: *bould begin their course as 
soon as possible. i 

„ described the closure as l 
tyranny M and 1 said' the ] 

!J2S n P^sramme instituted by . 

bad been an important i 
experiment which, if the cdllcge 1 
K 6 i S , ha !l n ? J des troyed it, might 
fc® b,azed the way to new and i 
T hlJS? 1 °f educational control, i 
»i C . ur ? ,l ?d been unnecessary, ] 
an -d the result had beVn I 
tho loss of 50 education places, s 
nearly 10 per cent of the total s 
number of adult education places i 
In the country, and a reduction in . s 
the opportunities for adults. j 


er Most students work in summer 
U vacations, usually for between six 
at and ten weeks, even though mine 

out of ten are now aware that they 
[a j ® r ® entitled to claim social security 
ir I benefits in vacations and about 40 
r Per cent have tried to do so, 

d These jk the conclusions of a sur- 
r vey by first year social science stu- 
r dents at Kent University who 
s interviewed a quota sample of 110 
j students (about 5 per cent of the 
j total at Kent; earlier this year about | 
■ their vacation work In 1974. ] 

The survey discovered that 38 per 
cent of the students had tried to 
find work at Eos ter, 85 per cent in 
the summer and 52 per cent at 
Christmas. In each vacation only a 
few students were unable to find 
work. 

Of those who found work in die 
summer, 10 per cent worked for 
jess than six weeks. The median 
length of work was nine weeks. The 
median summer working week was 
38 hours and the median gross earn- 
ings were about £24 a week. 

Two-thirds had. unskilled jobs : 
(either -manual or non-manual) and - 
a third had wholly manual jobs. For 1 
most, money was- Ilia main reason. < 
for working (sometimes- jo finance a < 
holiday) and only 16 per cent fix- - 

pected to gain experience 1 connected 1 

wita a course or career,. 1 

Of the first-year students' 45 per f 
cent said they hoped to do more o 
™ k ' n summer 1975 than in 1974. c 

Miu- I? S n mn i ary oE tlie re P°rt Mr n 
J* jff, Ful ll . er * lecturer in quantitative a 
social science and the students’ o 
supervisor, suggests that this sum- . 
mcr students who registered to get r 

jJJJf ™H nSf t M “ senuine, y wanted d 
jobs and could not get them f*. / 
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Southampton University, until November 28. Photo graphi c Gall «y. 

New union’s Vaizey to head 
rules discussed drama talks 


Rules for the proposed National 
Association of Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education are to be 
discussed tomorrow by members 
of the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions at their 
divisional Meetings. ' 
e T *^4 iscussJons f °Row a ballot 
■ A V?^i nem * 5ers which resulted 
in a 8,965 to 583 vote In favour 
e J merger with the Association 
OE Teachers in Colleges and Depart- 
ments of Education. The new 
association will have a membership 
of about 60,000. 

• The divisions will instruct their 
representatives how to vote when 
t po J'MIM ore considered by the 
ATT! .council In two weeks. 


Department * riven with dissension 9 

General conclusions of the £40,000 inquiry into the business studies 

department at the Polytechnic of the South Bank 


: Ss 5 ss , £eS s^^sS'fiSTs 


J 11 * eonilltiona ware rar from 
JBSjf “I 1 ^. tl,e y wore aggravated by the 
the P ne .\ v bulldtaga aud the un- 
the academic structure, 
Snn’. thr uahouti : by a “ns* oE : Jgola- 

tiP ^ these- a new course; the! 
business studies, was introduced 


p at over 

that the Changes from 
? 4 ^ d "* a °hing, iiionotechriIc, colleso 
« comnierce to tjiat of a port ofa 
ll 2 very dlfreront attl- 


^ way whkh would have th^dfd V Z?u^l eQd ^^Ply biKiuse “«ar can to^bury tha" ^events* 0 T tTu 
inaefi and r . v ? y J , % Bnt °ttl- b0€ !iJ ess . obvloi(S In .tho larger coni- Sf? «« "ot Uke her as a coneague, It P aat and, without rancour or blttarne* 

K5? toSjf i Chatty of the polytechnic ItsSf . 9 ' »J hd e , acrIed ^ a luge 5 n ? vindlctivoniss or SSSht 

- - - - . : •• • : ; : r — ■ tho difficult mlt re- }^L ot 5 naw •SBSutmJS am 

, n8 h , t0 e " ab,e the Kader beUer KSS, 

.tpenioy.llfe or belter to endure It “ ; 

- BELOW? ^ 0F THE8 E CAN BE PBTAINED FROM THE ADDRESS . 1 J JXa talst. C KppeSreil^f FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


s?W£!. ,, 8Esr B h u a M 

Th« ra SS.. s V" “ Dk ■ 5iffeSI„?K 

Jr i ei n ip* s °f na of the longer 
tethers we can understand ; 
JH j? W tapected of them was 
8unply too great to carry their dosIUva 
support. That taken by 

abfe^^w^im^rf” ls less underat »nfl- 

whi.t* ihQvU wpect thorn to have 
tii elr . cllf feroaces with Mrs Geactr and 
to debata them openly in her presence. 
We would, not expect. haweuAr so 
. d ^i that, they should allow* all 
the disaffection, frustration aad du. 

worif n ii* 0 r5 e ' ^vi d at ber d °oc and to 
towards this ~ehd simply because 
they did not like her as a cofie^ie ll 
tarried along a lWM 

. Ws. •i^aisf'jrss 

ptop^rly the causes of unrest &nd whb 
[ Mlw difficult wit ' re*- 

1 «S^^ a ^ pcr i erK:e8 of . planning and 

starting a new degree courae. ■ 


The rapid expansion of Junior staff 
created an Imbedance ; and thu dcdslon 
*° move towards a confrontation with 
through the union instead of 
attempting a more Informal and ncr- 
wnol soliiHon ; all these factors lead 

in7i 1 a nTta 11 ^ SItuatl on of November 
1974 and tio the present inquiry. 

Hi Owr findings will undoubtedly be a 
disappointment to tlie complainants but 
It Is our sincere hope that our rocoin- 
nundatiou wm be accepted and that 
from the beginning of the 1375-76 
f^l°?h? 1 /« n,en,bers rf tha Polytechnic 
n^S^(^?i dlreot 8 r *° the mos t recently 
member of staff will do aU 


they can to - bury the events of tlip 
Md, without rancour cr bjtternelf 

nnfm^It£ 0Ut h Vln ^ Crt70,1 “ S or PWSOilal 
cdin®l* ^ enthusiasm . will 

LOOOfiTGtC in tflfl tnfiiraaha nf m.ui. 


"i 1 ™ entniisiasm,. will 
“J? 1 ® totcrests of the’ poly- 
make a fresh start with the 

Sn2S5J2H?« d,rector and 


Sli p ■ ' 

!v r: j : 


In a new Sn«r n-rector and 
a Hil/u hi/slnoss studies degree Is 


■'-SfU 1 jaSSS' ^^^^entca^Mntlnuo Ui KSSi 

Wrtft’^psss.® 

plalnftiHs aS a Whole did not aDbea^ , M W® Can , bring crod>£ t 0 

.aaw^^ 4?«P8JS: • * w *«?. - ? ; 


A G Opo^ 1 f?TpA R A^O-BOUNO ^TloyOFTHt,' 

• /ult pftatfs can b'o obteined from . . , • . ‘ . - - : ' * i 

s . , !••. ' 'Mto Andrea- siBlter (1) 

_.tlME8 NEWBPAPeWS LIMITED 

• • ^ New .Printing House 8qiiara* 

Gray e Inn Road, LONDON Wctx fifiz * • ■ 

1 01-83M234, Exi S48 /p 


Ucdl^fkm °? ■‘•yaaSSff mS‘ tostanc* 

.? olle 8 e ' 

■ SISmSt SSL « ^4 

don^Tiwi V rom heatl of her, 

SnSBttih * «xi. 


flBS'SBE 

leaders, .with autliority to maWiS?! 
mittee. shnuirf^ .J5SLS* com? 


SSJS^-. C3tp ® rt8 from °»S5e * ffi ; 


1 111 - 11 : f -m rnmmam tesaasde- 


J al The details of a iiotlonnl council (or 

hi ? rama ***** which was Proposed 
lQ a recent Gulbenkian report 
e , ls ( THES , September 26), are to be 
“ worked out by a committee chaired 
eir by Professor John Vaizey, professor 
lot econondcs a£ Brunei University. 
:ed ■^ 1 ® committee was elected at I 
uir r ®cent one-day conference attended 
on by representatives of -Equity, . the 
rt- actors’ union, the Conference -ol 
aw Drama Schools, the Council of 
P Regional Theatres and the Tlieatrl* 
jir ca ^ Management Association. It il 
eii expected to report before Christmas, 
he An open conference on its conclu- 
sions will be held in the New Yea?. 

~ * f ii r i — t ■ ■?■’.. . j- « 

new building should be close to Uiose 
of the senior staff concerned, If tbli 
Is possible; - ; , 

.. As soon as possible a faculty role 
toould be established outside the com- 
mittee structure. . Tho gap botwesa 
course director or subject leader 1 , ifld 
the assistant director Is too large; a 

Is Squired 0 n ■ th a <ipoj - djiUltfnt 

u +■;■&*■ director and his, deputy 
h should meet. In the presence .of -file 
if assistant director, wlUi cadi subject. 

- t ®“ n _ || nd- wltih each course director 

d define the structure, of respoon- 
r billty aad. ^authority. In parncdlae. 

Junior staff must be left in no doeM 
_ to whom they respond and In. wfw- 
“ respects. 

* More, coreful considers tloOi 
t should -bo given to special dispensations 
l or relief from teaching, and attendance 
“ at toe polytechnic to attend W ontride 
( interests. Staff should bo encouraged to 

• reaard-.tlielr presence In. the college 
; a Jd their availability to stadents M 
| Uielr first priorities. 

I ® A practice of departmenul staff 
meetings, at least one each ter®, 

! Should be established. 

1 M Duties of course directors and . 

subject leaders should become the son- 
1 ject of 0/Hdal appointments. That 
suould cease to be considered .as «*■ 

: ponsIbUlties wliich enn be taken op« 

1 dropped .at the wWm of- toe indfrlduo 
concerned.,, . . . 

'A ■ AJ). tewlring staff fceJow toe jwej ■ 
of head of department should hart * 
regular teaching commitment,, however 
small. In cases, where specially .heavy 
administrative burdens are carried. 

S I A formal Internal jritfvadM PE 1 
ure should be introduced' as iw" 
as possible.: 

- •.-The ATM should be urged » 
consider, viry seriously tho amalgs®5 
Hon. of the three existing brattchM « 
the. union into a single -firnnen. rePi®‘ 
renting . the polytechnic as a whole. ./ ; . • 
•‘•'iThese recommendations, Which- at* 

. further tp those given In the • 

are . offered, only 1 in so -far M wn 
accord frith. 1 ap policies of thf 
and academic board of tho jPWjwW 
-of- the South Bank. The: tribunal 
nor wish to see any departure nj® . 
uniform , practice Introduced InW^* 
department- or faculty of .to® 'polf«* D 
me. 

■u f -- - - ••• ■ ■ 

The fngulrv into ' tjte rtuinlng flfjiW* • 
tyslneis studied departnitnt 
ea^isr thls near u». 'Mcwrilfriji.. WV 
'Plaints in lecturers about ihf »{{"* • 

. head of:;, ihe department,.- Mr* ^ "5 . 
Geach, after about 7 0 ,Newtof*#5- 
gone .on strife. , ft. sot lot, 30; d<W ! 
heard evidence 1 ... 

nes&t. i.yJ. 
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Too good to be true 

My most interesting letter of tfTe 
week arrives. Since it's marked 
“restricted”, the next few inches of 
this column should perhaps be 
blank, like the Rhodesian news- 
papers just after Smith declared 
UDI. Actually the only officially 
secret thing ibout the letter was that 
it detailed some students’ grades, 
and die gist of it is so interesting 
educationally that it needs to be . 
aired. 

It seems rhe committee which 
oversoes assessment has been 
struck by tlie fact that quite a few 
students do better (get more marks) 
in their free ninth unit thau in their 
major and minor ' subjects. The 
FNU is Lancaster's small effort to 
overcome the baneful effects of too 
much specialisation. 

Any student ceil choose ally 
course in tho university as one of 
the nine that lie or she takas for the 
RA or RSc (well, not any student, 
since some departments, mathema- 
tics and physics, for exampla, went 
back on the original clear undertak- 
ing to carry out the "breadth” or 
froc-niiith sceina). 

All my teaching is on two FNU 
courses which I started when X was 
put out of Lite English department 
in 1972. What this interesting let- 
ter said was, in effect, that some of 
my students have been doing too 
well— scoring higher marks than in 
their major/ minor courses. Tito 
university management is « ap- 
parently not pleased at this sign 
of keen, offectivo learning and 
thinking on the part of the students 
and wonders what I can do to — well, 
not discourage students from learn- 
ing and think! fig, presumably, but 


somehow tn lie a bit less soft, nr 
permissive, or inexact, nr whatever 
it is they think I'm doing. 

I reply (in an envelope not 
marked “restricted”) saying how 
interested and pleased f am to liave 
this confirmation that the more 
exploratory, initer-directed, free, and 
open type of course — projects not 
exams, seminars not lectures — 
works best. 


Independent few 

A committee meeting oE die' School 
of Independent Studies. We hear 
goad news about the 'number of 
students who want to study inde- 
pendcnly. In 1975 our first wave 
graduated: there were six. Sixteen 
are due to graduate in 1976, and at 
least 37 in 1977. Of this past year's 
six, three got firsts, two got 2.1s, 
and one a 2.2. . 

- The usual rabbiting can be heard : 
“ Of courso they're exceptional, a 
minority, unusually highly moti- 
vated. There is no evidence that 
tho run of students could make 
good use of a- more liberated curri- 
culum. . . .” Wo will sec. I fore- 
cast both a fast-growing demand for 
independent studies and a sustained 
high level of work by the studonts. 

When my own courses ("Modern 
Life in Literature, Flint, and 
Sound” and "Literature and Con- 
flict 1914-1950") began three years 
ago, 28 students took them, and they 
tended to get those annoyingly good 
results. Next time round, the num- 
ber was 46 (results still very good). 
This year I liave at least 60 — the 
number I was ordered to stick at by 
tlie management, who are tenderly 
concerned in, case I work too hard. 

The actual demand may have been 


higher, since one nr two cnl leagues 
were heard dissuading “ their “ 
major students from taking my 
courses because they were “ unsuit- 
able Fortunately there are also 
some human beings mi iIil- -tali' (at 
well ns a good many Indies and 
gentlemen, who ilu nut really care 
one way or the utlier), ,uiil in auv 
l-iisc mice the sharp end <■( a wedge 
has been driven iuio die Mono face 
of the Establishment, it .am at least 
stay there, if nut get further in. 

Tom Paine probably had this tort 
of thing in mind when lie wrute 
iii The Rights uf Man : “ Though 
you may keep u people ignorant, 
you cumuli make them ignorant.” 


Men of Harlech 

To Cnleg Harlech to give a l eading 
of my pocins and stories. A big 
room full of eagerly responsive 
people with a fine appetite for 
thinking out questions of fantasy 





and realism, literature nnd propa- 
ganda. Acutely relevant questions 
asked between items ; long nrRu- 
ments after wards over pints of heer 
in tlie little club down' in the vil- 
lage which the college set up iiguinst 
i he opposition uf the publicans 
near by. 

The people in the college struck 
me as !e-.s blasfi. more inicIL-riiiuMy 
zestful, ilia u comparable groups in 
universities ami polytechnics. Partly 
they will lie full of the drive that 
went into their clu>osiii|> to step mu 
of industrial jobs and over iiuo edu- 
cation. Fiirtly they won't have been 
numbered — - as I am afraid many 
students huve to some degree — hy 
years and years of iiuii-sLop sc lino i- 
ing- 

It is a hard point to make, fur 
what is tn he dune ? Obviously 
most .students will gn nil coming 
straight to university from their O- 
lvvel mid A-lcvol square-hashing. 
Hill at least if die GCK work litre 
more exploratory, free, etc — projects 


not exams — then young people 
would keep more of their nuiurul 
spring nnd verve. 


.Tom Paine: though you may keep 
a people ignorant, you cannot make 
them ignorant. 


One of tho best school syllabuses 
I liave ever seen has just arrived 
from the comprehensive school 
(Morccnnibe High) where our own 
children go: “Film and Television 
Studios ", 

They will be doing improvisations 
leading tn the making uf film story 
hoards, shnoiing scripts, nnd finally 
short silent comedies. They will be 
studying slides, stills, mid posters ; 
films as big business ; the history 
of cinema In the local cnimminiiy 
(using tuped interviews). 

Assessment will consist uf -. 50 per 
cent far written reviews and i -log- 
book of practical work ; 30 pur cent 
for contribution to discussion and 
practicals 20 per cent for project. 
And who can take this ? The people 
studying for die Certificate of 
Secondary Education, of course. 


Community spirit 

Coleg Harlech also struck mu as 
being the right size. There wera no 
forlorn or beat-up areas, no shat- 
tered saplings — none of tlie signs 


of an environment so big that people 
feel overfnccrl by it, not responsible 
for it. 

Further evidence of this go ml 
community at Harlech was the solo 
of our quarterly m&Fsadne of socia- 
list and working-class arts, Fire- 
meed. No. 1. came nut in March, 
No l in Aligns i. No 3 is due in two 
week.. Wherever I gn now 1 cniry 
quantities of it for Mile, and »nu of 
the best sides has been at Harlech: 
two people nut of every diree j« tho 
ruom liougltt n copy. 

This, i:i typical of small settle* 
nients. whore everyone can feel in- 
volvi-d. A century ugn in Yorkshirfc, 
m towns with more than IfJ.QtJO 
people, one in 5.1 belonged to the 
Mechanics’ Institutes, where adult 
classes werq held ; in tnivns between 
• 5,000 and 111,000. one in 17 ; um | j n 
villages in the Rip oil area, one in 
c - 1 gilt. 

When this universiiv was smaller 
everything worked lieLtvr. Student 
meetings were more often quorate. 
Specialists talked tn each n ther 
more. I here were two very differ- 
ent student papers and un excellent 
magazine. Continuum, wliich puli- 
li sited articles, creative prose, 
poetry, nnd graphics. Now there is 
only one student paper, which i« 
really a weekly noticaboard, and 
Continuum has shrivelled into a 

little magazine ” full D f ij,|| 0 
poems. . 

We up longer have an aiitunin 
arts festival whit crowds of two and 
Ihrec hundred for poetry leadings. 
Hut there are some signs of revival, 
i lie student paper is having -tn gum. 
ta find room fur sulire, letters, a 
witty column by the militant presi- 
dent of tho SRC. 

The other night 70 came to u pro- 
gramme of poetry, stories, folk and 
blues— tho best event of its kind 
since 1969 or so. Presumably wo now 
have to settle down to being n town 
— pockets of vitality linked by tun- 
nels of grey cement, locked doors, 
and gritty wind. 


David Craig 


r>r Crmg is Teaching Officer with- 
out departmental duties at Lancas- 
ter Uniwrsity. 


Mightier 

than 

the sword 





headlines likely— no I certain — to 
distort opinion on issues no less 
important than justice i these Are 
under no constrafnt.- 

However accurate the reporting 
may be below the headlines, It is 
the headlines (and Bttll made this 
point) which influence the beliefs 
and prejudices and ultimately the 
actions of even the most dis- 
criminating and intelligent people. 

This, I suppose, is a lamentable 
admission tltat many people, even 
intelligent- ones, do not read tlie 
papers : they skim the headlines. 
- Except for matters of special inter- 
est .to them, the headlines may 
constitute their sole stock oE Infor- 
mation on which their opinions rest. 

Let me confess (for this is no 
Pharisaical indictment of niy .fellow 


men — I’m as gullta as anyone else! 
that as soon as I get to the pago 
headed Market Reports I read only 
the headlines, . and as to the page 


.1 have just- been watching- ' a tele- 
vision .interview with Heinrich B811, 
about bis novel The Lost Honour of 
Katharina Blum. The theme of his' 
novel, he ' - said, ! was . “ beaddino 
violence*', by which he meant 
character!; -ifesasrinat Ion by -the popb- 
lar press in Germany. 

In his' novel headline violence 
led to ' conventional , violence, 
namely niurde?. The noyal does riot 
. ait la judgment on which kind of 
. violence is woi'se ; it ' demonstrates 
Rmt alt .assault using- the primed 
word H e|$ evil. as. an assault using 
. a Run;' Not an .original notion,' of 
course j : . 't recollect -as & child, GO 
years agq, writing- in: rty copybook 
(wo were' ; taught penmanship; in 
to°«J ,dayft); '/The pen U . mightier 
tnati the sword. It can also "oe as 
anngqrous. . . h -. . : 

; n iluii BB1I said, our' laws 
, & ib £iW ro 9 I sort of head- 
; fe, -# 0 W Comforting, in 

-UlQafi' nflVft'JibhtfVt sAa. own b n«\ aKi fTo'ri 


headed Sport, I commonly do not 
even do tltat. . 

So I am surely justified in assum- 
' lug thHt there must be o'ther people , 
— the sort of people who have, never 
heard of The THES and imagine it 
is a brand* of instant ten— whose 
understanding' of education 1 b as dis- 
mally dependent upon headlines as 
..is niy understanding of sport. And 
• I therefore conclude - that -these 
chops . who- compose. .the .headlines 

- (sitting, if one is to boliove the films 
about newspapers^ In their shirt- 
sleeves in overcrowded offices) are 
key peoplo in the moulding nf public 

opinion. 

They must have a very difficul 
joh. On one .hand the headline 
should have some relation to the 
. column beneath. On.tlic other hand 
the headline must catch tho reader’s 
eye 4nd help to sell tho paper. I 
' have tho' impression that even in tho 
: ' most - respectable noWspapers tlie 
latter consideration sometimes over- 
rides the former. 

Take a recent example. On Octo- 
ber 8 there, was' ti. headline, oh the 
; Home News page of Tha Times i 
i " Vice-chancellor denies- that .col- 
i leges should meet needs Of society 
ft stood over a report, accurate fit 
.Itself, of a speech made by too vice- 
' chancellor of Oxford, ; 

- • - The santb newp&per published two 
1 days lator A letter from the vice- 
-chancellor saying dint he had niadp 
'nh such ‘denfaL Quite; the contrary, 
Tn fact. Thcf point .1# . made, and It 

; is indisputably .true, la iiiat pradje- 
• . > ‘ • * 


lions about the future needs of soci- 
ety are notoriously unreliable and 
that universities phould not use, un- 
critically, such predictidns as criteria 
for what tlie future needs of society 
will be two or three quinquennia 
ahead. ' 

The vice-chancellor of Oxford 
needs no support from me to defend 
his views. My concern is that scores 
of people, wlio read that headline 
end nothing below it (and I have 
already met three who confess to 
this) are murmuring, in boardrooms. 
In the corridors of Westminster, over 
drinks in pubs and clubs (not to 
mention hotel lobbies at Blackpool 
recently): “There are those acade- 
mics at it again, arrognntly defend- 
ing their ivory towers and expecting 
the taxpayer to support them.” 

I'm sure that the headline-writer, 
with only 27 square centimetres at 
his disposal, was doing his best. 
Tm. not criticizing him: I’nt pretty 
poor myself at thinking up titles 
for my own lectures and articles. 1 
know how difficult it is. What I’m 
trying to do is to put on record the 
very great responsibility which rests 
upon headline-writers : the indelible 
impression which the headlines . 
make on people: the quite serious 
consequences wliich may arise from 
public opinion based an headlines. 

I'm making a plea for a critical 
study of ibe sociology of headlines.' 
for earnest attention to thg art of 
headline-writing, for recognitions, on > 
the part of editors arid the public, 
of toe great responsibility which 
rests upon those wlto compose head-' 
lines. (Editors may respond (lint 
I’m pointing rity nun. in the wrong 
direction,/ that I ought to be 
Inveighing Against the public Env 
not reading what stands below thu' 
headlines, To wliich I'd reply that 1 
I’m a realist: le( 1119m try leaving 
all headlines out far a week and 
:soe whnl would happen!) . ‘ I , * 

This is net just a place .of. special, 
pleading for hoadllncs "about aduen*; 
Hon.' 0 tli or, vitally important Issues 
are vulnerable to headlines. .Our 1 
relations with the EEC, tyr example. 
There Is fan argument going on now- 
about Lite strategy for discharge of, 
wattes .into ph° environment, ■ 

'•The EEC want member coumrle* 
to adopt identical. and uniform stan- 
dards for discharges, without regard 


to the capacity of the eta'Iro ament 
to dispose and dilute them, Britain 1 
regards: this as a wasteful way .to' 
(Unify tlie resources available .for' 
pollution .control, . arid prefers to 


adopt flexible standards, depending 
(for lnstauca) upon whether a milt 
is discharging waste into the Atlan- 
tic off the coast of Scotland or Into.. 
the Trent at Nottingham. . 

The argument :'fs not ! about 
whetlicr the environment should be . 
kept dean or even about how clean • 
it should be. Upon these Issues 
there is broad agreement. - It is 
about the strategy for keeping tho 
environment clean. ( 

On October .12 one nowspapet 
described - this . situation pretty 
accurately; but the headline over 
the article was: " Britain- will be 
odd man out on pollution”, and 
the hcadline-only-reader could -be 
pardoned for concluding that Britain 
is dragging her feet in the; dam- . 
paign to Improve the environment 
of Europe.* Indeed I have already 
had to spend some hours in efforts 
to correct this misapprehension, 
which would not hare arisen if that 
article had been without that head- 
line. 

A 

So the art and ethics of head- 
lines are serious tonics, and those 
who compose headlines have . the 
opportunity to do a valuable ser- 
vice (or disservice) in tlie cause of 
education and other issues. I must 
in conclusion say what; perhapd, X 
ought to have said at the beginning, 
namely .that I have personally been 
■ the victim (m a- mild and amusing 
way) of d ’ very • clever headline.-; 

When I .was vice-chancellor of 
Cambridge there was a scurrilous 
but cleverly edited magazine 
called Tha _ Shining Paper which 
entertained its readers and harassed 
the Establislimouc every Saturday. 
l|s tactic was id make some ' out- ' 
rageous statement' and to ask the 
vice-chancellor to cbaunent on It. - 
• X fell for tho trap once., “Yes" 
.1 said, “I will comment If yhu 
promise to print exactly whnt X 
say.” Tlie editor agreed., So X said 
that my comment Was that the 
editor’s assertion was “lies, nothing 
but lies.” , _ 

When tly> paper appeared On ilia 
following Saturday there was - a' 
photograph of myself aii,the.C0$er; 
a: tired in vicc-cliiuicelldriat : robes. 
Out of my mouth came a galloon. 
Ip tlie balloon- were toe words 
"Lies, nothing but lies.” Ever since 
thaq Thrive lied groat respect fori, 
the composers of - hoodlinus, Tha 
pen is mightier titan the sword end 
the headline is more nqwarfuT digit 
the column bdiesth ft, 1 . 

• ■ -Higher education -Is in for a diffi* 


cuh year. May I respect fully (and 
you see why I suy "respectfully") 
appeal to tlie composers of head* 
-Unes not to add to the difficulties 
of tmiverajries and poly technics. Wo 
are .spared the ,f headline violence” 
abptir which Heinrich Bail wrote, 
but we are not Immtihe front "head- 
line provocation, " And It is com. 
tnonly believed (though I’m sure it 
is b misconceived belief) that the 
headline Is tlie considered verdict 
of. the editor on the content of the 
column. . 

DftiiglaT Morn> ort, chief sub-editor 
0/ Tlie THES comments: - 

Xt, mi glit ,be instructive for readers 
tn try the following exercise : write 
the headline -for Lord Ashby’s 
column, using 14 characters a line, 
in either three or four lines. It must . 
read like English, be informative, 
attract attention and. yes, approxi- 
mate the ’truth of wliat lies below 
It. Time allowed: 10 minutes (a 
fairly generous margin, I might add). 

-The major problem of the sub* 
editor writing a headline is how to 
fit lumps of metal Into confined 
spaces within a limited time. News- 
paper production imposes these con- 
straints ; and while journalists ought 
to bear in mind their responsibiuty 
to the truth uiid the public at afi 
times it. is -the practical considers- 
tipns that tilt them tqwurdS success--, 
be ; failure.' .' 

As a. lugubrinus Former colleague 
of mine used to say, knowing the 
value of a good misquote: 

Hnd wu but space enough, and 
time, 

This bead line, laddy, were no 
crime. . - 

i Given eunugli time end 9 pace the 
perfect headline for any given story 
can Jbe created. Yot with pressures 
on both, humaii fallibility may load 
to somctiilng loss than thq ideal, to 
the kind of inislcnding headline iliuc. 
Lnrd Ashby rightly abhors, . . 

Ultimately, givon tlmt sttb-odlfors- 
. do try for a responsible approach* 
'ahd tiiat tlio limitations ao causa- 
toera to miss tho murk occaxlonnUy*' 

. it might be as wall to remember that ■ 
headlines are essentially signposts, 
apd that those who read only sign- 
posts and pay no attention to me, 
road beneath, can find themselves v - 
ip the mire. 

Lord Ashbp has accepted an imilta *' 
(fo?f (o sit. at tha sub editors’ 'desk 
for ct dav to tee tfui problems of 
headline writ trig. Editor.' •/■ • . 
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David Walker examines the Social Science Research Council's Ethnic Relations Research Unir ' 

1 lie value of a cool academic look at race relations 

The Soc.nl Science Rcseiucli Conn- work. h-nfossor Rl-x diis ^ A Vli&iHfllS 
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The Social Science- Rcseiucli Coun- 
cils race rein i ions reseurch unit was 
not. sot u|> in do much in a practical 
sense fur Bii tain’s coloured miiin- 
rities. Within n year of its founda- 
tion it chungt-d ils title io “ethnic 
lelaiions unit ", einiihasiziujs that 
ifi perspective is iicatlcntic, its work 
iimKil ut umler.sta tiding race rela- 
coolly with the tools of the 
various social science disciplines. 

Pj .i lessor Michael BantOn, its dir- 
eeto . is by nature cautious uud 
take, u modest view of what re- 
seartn can offer. “We have a 
heal 'iy fear of being oversold, of 
prat -ismg but falling to deliver the 
ansi ers. Our main focus, in fact, 
*® “cudemic community rather 
than the wide world ; the unit was 
set up to do a missionary job get- 
ting tilt? social science disciplines 
mte is ted in research in this field." 

Si-ne socinlogi ;t.s consider tiii.s 
Jtiw profile sinks below the horizon 
of i alliance. One man went so fur 
us to say the unir was distinguished 
ny me fner that none of its work 
had einbdrr.is.sed the Governnielu. 
Hie units staff have certainly i 
>■ hourud tn nvmd any mint of con- , 
imviirsy or -the monipulmirni of i 
iiiEir work by politicians, black or 


Ik' • r 
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The academic perspective need 
not be colourless-. Two pillars of 
Mtloliielcol resunrcli and theory In 
jiicu i clot inns in this country' ore 

Bu . n 1 ! on a,ld Professor 
Jiilm Hex nt Warwick. Tlicy differ 
enurinous y Where Professor Ban- 
i mi s work lias been scholarly and 
historical and much of it in the ser- 
VIC V of SOYCpiment, notably on 
nuhee affairs for the Home Office, 
Professor Rex has worked through 
<onunal empirical studies to a 
rigorous theory of plural and 
colonial societies, while engaging in 
s;‘on ft criticism of the “race cela- 
units establishment' 11 . 

tl, ? t , ll, S lwa niCn cpme 
id gut hoc In their faith in 'acudernic 


n- work. Professor Rex put ihis 
is strongly in mi article two years ago 
a ] when he said : 1 

n. “1 believe ihnt we can do more for 
i- People of Notiiug Hi jf m - Hands- 
worth by seLtiug their problems 
wit Jim u wide context oF sociological 
l theory than we can by ad line strate- 
gies which may involve mock 
P “t-WHCs ““I which will be tlnruued to 
s fajJiire." 

Professor Rex was referring to 

- the takeover oF the Institute of 
' Race Rclatiorfs in London— for- 
merly one of the major centres of 

* research— hy people who believed 
it should he more active politically: 
the kind of “ politicization ” die 
’ Bristol ethnic relations research 
s ,,n:t has strongly resisted. 

- ^ T he unit was seT up appropriutely 

r iLw m Bnsto) former cupitnl uf 
, tiic West Indian slave trade, in 1969 
because the SSRC felt that Insuffj- 
cient at ten uon was being given to 
Ul,dr!iar research was 

not of high enough qm.Jiiy. f t was 
»o do fundainciiial ” research 
applying social science theories mid 
me.r.ad, s «k exp| all a tio , ' bS 
Ihs su-uciure Of. say. the Indian 
eommuimy 0r black Rtiitudes that 
nero of general application. 

place in the fraught 
poJiUcs Ijf race re in lions research 
a ongside the Home Office and J 
other governmental bodies like the 1 

RclaUans Commission j 
end the Institute of Race Relations 
Its main rule was to proselytize on" n 
° r ace rc ! atio “® in the va?i! J 
K PilIleS VVllBle »!>“ Questions , 
posod by ra „ were largely 'ignored! ^ 
° ,,e sociologist said there was a 
» e ? d f °>- “ <( centre of excel* 
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Different discioline. east different lights on Went In, lien yonth, 

IhXXjiset.l^S.eS^t^ s S “ e A ei S " rae whites identified re- 
as successful us it might 'and nrn fmmta 6 S Bs syn, P oth,ze,, s with the 
relations remains a Ciifderella. The Ktfin? Bn«> i a8e ,'“f of thfl . Race 
j cnsons for this are apparent Marx tnnKh2 Boatd * , whlle some blacks 
»« theory, which has itifliieuced aS em j ,1 u yees of d,e hoi,a - 

many sociologists, has little 1 tb sav f. * uthari *y Qn ° hence as enemies. 

.^^^^‘Vvoman qu£ reSirieS"^ JS* fs 
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iciuuons research if 
only becnbse a Iqr of very had work 

Ci ?|T«™ n l* doi| , e * P a . rticu lfn-Iy In tbe 
colleges of education. They were . 

** . l ° mount r * crackpot '» sur- 

veys which annoyed coloured coin- 
mini I ties and worked With simplistic 

Jnfrt r .i° S 0 ass itlRaL *ng Immigrants 
into the metropolitan society. 
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- S5n ^ i raC6 ' « s< J. tlle woman queS^ reck^ipi 1 "^ 5 WOlk ln pausing | s 

ton. is now fashionable, overtaking fay ma i lly 80cIal scientists 

die issues of blacks and their jiosi- m ° st important contribu- 

■ non In society. non fife But its overall outout of 

L The British Sociological Assodn- A 6S 'f^ C ’ i®. considered to be sparse. 
; tion has made faltering steps to en- if 0 /! 16 *P J* 16 Community R pla- 
ce urage research but a Joint initia- nSf ,nmiS i S J on 8 °, Jd he llfld hoped 
i in stimulating interest together tual nn^ v E° u ] d induce the concep- 
• ^tli tl.e Royal AnthropoIogicaJ In- the c5r SSfe W Me * WDrk that 
stitute had come to nothing. The could ll , ve off” and use 

BSA*s list of researchers In the ..It °™ rs fearch. 
field remains -painfully small. . We should be taking their flnd- 

With its far-flung staff in London, Ss^bmlnfS 8 to policy 
Manchester and Bristol it tries to lll . st eHd we find the basic 

- ol »?nIzc regular two-day meetings n ? , " ? l,ot tbere he said, 

to discuss research reports, jprofes- r ®JJ r i n offence of . the unit, Pro- 

. sor Ban ton describes his role as Canton emphasizes his ascetic 

chairman rather .than director, say- conception of academic work. He 
i*g that all the researchers, who £■*', “W claimed that "results” 
now number over 20, pitch in. He a ®?i ,y “sim liable to the everyday 
admitted that it was lnghly autocra- f, ace ^fi! al,0! ^ s Problems ns conceived • 
tic in formal terms. by etther the Government or the 

Nevertheless the basic philosophy Relations Board 

R f » , the . “5 1 *. is , lar 8 e ly 1 Professor h£ « J' hJ'T l Sl ^^gli 
Ban tons- Indeed, a race relations in th« LC r “ a brenkthrou Bh ” 
researcher at anotlier university o . , next few ye® 3- ®- 
commented that it was difficult' to Besides > , the unit ' trains 

I Fmm S S e . W0 5 k S f the unit apart " « e fleld a t ld the-CRC 

! hiJELi f tI,at o£ Professor Bantbn benefited from recruiting 

himself- at ieast two formea- graduate siu- 

a RL ' o£essor Barton has set hr a face- taste*? 113 ' tothe unit joining 
against race relations becomiug an. , 

academic speciality in the way of Nevertheless otltw able rc- 
rBlad , ons ' Work In the K ch l rs in “diversities, when asked 
H61d : from the beginning was tb , e ““It. hw affected their 

related tn problems* ivitlifn the- almost unanimously say they 

researcher $ disciplines. The unit ha Y?. been surprised at how little 
is mulri-disclpllnary .In the sense ? hed 1 n, ?. terial II has Issued 


. T l 10 SSRC intended the unit to 
Jf A, a countrywide focus and one 
*5® hrat Pfoi^ts to get off the 


iw KC[ Oil 

Eiound^was .a . study of diE« 
raclfll : gro libs ' settJed !n Leeds. 
.. Keseerch workers from dlffc 


; Better choice of resorts 

-wT 1 ^' 5 ! !,, T U 'f e,v ^" c l udedFr ' 1 n"--'^tf.iiydS,v e ^^ 
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** ReSe^L'ch i 
disciplines wc 
-common jtet .i 
beoaiise each 


aiscipunes.” . r t , f ■ or the unit and 

f d 0 ™\nfo£ '"Mutt ££MS2& 

In Lead,. ll^“,^«M.l«vb 1 g toW C0 Sy. 

if« research flnd- 


e- specialists should find that It r* 
If ve 5 n tD u ,en ? a new social world, 

i in i2f r te ing re “ ar , dl 1® ^levant 

^ o. decisions of planners, local 
a ‘ f iu lorlty . hotielng manogers and 

s. others who are concerned with the 
Is housing market, not least the people : 

Mrithin ™ “ find mum 1 m T: 
,£ r ij at f?^ d * $ e Government was 

" nrrl ear ie * r this year by a Hon»e. 
»- u V ic J e adyi ®°ry committee that race 
d relations still did not attract suffic- 

t. tent money or. intellectual effort and : 
t emphasized the need to bring , re- 
e search into a closer relationship with 

.policy. The committee, which bp - 
i. eluded Professor Ban ton, said re- 
/ ® ea i'cli was needed in looking at 
: training and employment opportune 
. Ue ® /or minority groups, housing 
. a ““ l°, w attainment at scliool among ' 
. minority group children, 
i Tll ,° r ®P° rt did not directly evalu- 
, ate the Bristol unit. However, it did 
, recommend. that the Home Secretary 
, , and the SSRC set up a joint review 
■ or the need for “ action research '• 
— the collaboration of academics and 
professional practitioners in- mount- 
ing a research project. 

_ The verdict of most social scien- 
tists is that tho role of the Bristol • 
unit — as a unit as opposed to the . 
work of individuals like Professor 
Ban ton. Dr Welnreich or Mr Wafd . 
-—has yet to emerge as a vindication . 
of the S SRC's policy of concentra- 
tion. . The' stafl of the Tinit are , 

S uite clear, however, that itf praC*' 
ce a multi-disciplinary unit con 
work when the ideas or a particu- 
lar specialist are roasted in the heat 
of ariother discipline's concepts and 
methods. *•'..• 

Bristol, then, is nu unfinished ex-; 
.penment. It Is a test of a special 
rorni ■ of academic organization, of 
intellectual cooperation and of . com- 
munication with the-wider academia-' . 
world. It is also a test . of funda- 
mental work In an area where 
Government and public are iu tensely 
interested in results and whcta.i 
policy ...considerations dictate ihe - 
iflow of funds and interest. 


oeGfluse, each qf th ? m would be ay W ai r . censorship Q f poliacaTlv 
a . P arti cular section se !*f inve findings did not work 8 * y 
OOSsiblV would be _ Beyond tips there ig the problem 

agys ysr s ’SMS 

Iij; practice; this Jn vohred a sociolo. ' Hhimt : all 
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Quite a few people believe that a The Video Rover wasn’t exactlv 

video system could be very, useful to their given kid-glove treatment, 
companies. § It got all the punishment Zaiie 

• out they feel . there ar e two main dish out. Muddy jungles. Hothumid 

disadvantages. ■ climate. Hazardous rapids. 

IVideo equipment is heavy and " . And on top ofallthfe it was sh 
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. <ne voeo Nover wasn't exactly What more can we say? 

given kid-glove treatment. If you’re now convinced that video 

8 °i a » i he Punishment Zaiie could equipment doesn't have to be handled like 
dish ou l. Muddy jungl es. Hot, h u.nud a baby send us the couppn. . ' 3 OISTTK 


naie. nazarqous rapids. _ 

. And oh top of all this, it v/as shaken 
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cumbersome. So its notveiy practical.to ; about whilst.inside the reconnaissance 

' 2 Video equipment isdelicate and But throughout the trip, the Video • ‘ ^ ^1 

needs -careful, skilful handling limiting • Rover proved completely reliable. versatile 

its use to one ortwo experienced people. ' and easy to handle. ■ 

■ .That may be true of some video • , , .. Major. Blashford-Snel^^was so 

..equipments delighted he.seiU us a^^note:' . /^|WpjP P E H B|||B 

■ It certainly isn't true of the Sony. . 'The expedition has^hown the Video 

: Video RoVei; . Roverto beatruly^wobust; soldier- proof • 

And to prove- \t we'd like to tell you- item of kit, vita^rror reconnaissance. 

1 .about the 1974 Zaire : River Expedition.- What can vveJSo to help you advertise it? ‘ 

The^xpedition, led by Major John ‘ lt$ exceilenU* - • 

Blashford-Snellwasorganisedto ■■ . B 

■ navigate a long stretch of the Zaire River 1 

that had never beeh explored before, and . .• •- . • - 1 

cany but a scientific survey en route.; '' ;i - 
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i Videpfidverl kit; Consisting of Cai neid/mgkSMf^ 
i mcorderand 9-monitoi; to be used 
. fOr r^cbiinaisaihee: / . 

It was tak^n up in expedition' ; 
7 ^^Craft,tp ; mskd. aerjal tapes ,of rapids^^^B 
" crews woiild : 

' *• *^h.e: 

■ d T a ^ w if rb InF- 1 Mki 

Of thp ini irncn/ .* • ' ISMS'**.-' . ’..’■'a*. 
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. -Send to: Pieter Gias, Sony Video 
Show loom, 134 Regent Street. Condon VW. 
Tel; 434 1715?.. ■ • ' . . . 

; Please tell me more, ,! i . ; 

Name,_: ' - . . 

Compan y^; . . 'r . : - ■ ■. 

AfidressjL___t . .. .. . ■ : :r T^,. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 7ll?s 


Frances Gibb reviews the birth pangs of Buckinghamshire College of Higher Education 

Town and country 
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that has succeeded 
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Tile- Diploma of Higher Education 
is something of a gamble wherever 
it Is run, but never more so chan 
at the new Bucking banish ire College 
of Hiaher. Education where ns 
launching in September coincided 
with the birth of one of the new 
Institutions generated by the re* 
arr.m liz-atiou of the colleges. 

'o on outsider, the merging of 
II* . !i Wyconthe College of Tech- 
nr; f:^y and Ai r with Nett Jund J*urk 
Or : luge of Ed iic it t ion tu form n 
co lege of higher education appears 
to he fraught with difficulties. Both 
are from very different traditions ; 
fhs funner primarily vocELion.il, 
developed to meet the light indus- 
try needs of the town — rim her, furni- 
ture production mid design, mid 
management. The Inner, 12 miles 
away, is rooted in the .liberal arts 
tradition and nestles in 200 acres 
of Buckinghamshire parkland. 

The contrasting environments of 
town and country reflect the con- 
trasting viiLMlioiinl mid academic 
cm ninths of each college. Hut the 
differences were not only iuternnl; 
High Wycombe wafc a constituent 
member of the Thames Valley 
Regional Management Centre and 
the Council for National Academic 
Awards validated its degree courses. 
Newland Park's teaching certificate 
and BEU degree course came under 
the aegis of Reading University, on 
the other side of the binary line. 

It is surprising, therefore, to find 
Iliac tite merger stands out os 
smooth and comparatively problem- 
free, .and that staff boast of its 
being' 11 one of : the happiest iner* 
gers. . The main reason, according 
to Dr Di J. Everett, Uio principal 
of the new college, was the working 
together of both staffs- ontlto 
DlpHe. There' Was a will to ritake 
It. work ", he says. 

The Dipffu is not only the symbol 
of the colleges’ union, however ; ic 
is also a blue-prim for future plan- 
ning. All committees involved staff 
from both the colleges in equal 
numbers, so that representation did 
nor reflect their respective sizes. 

Second, membership .of the com- 
mittees was confined to those who' 
were considered, tb havrt a vital con- 
tribution to make, regardless of 


their standing in the departmental 
hierarchy. Inevitably, this caused 
initial resentment among some 
senior and older members. “ But 
the result was that people won the 
respect of their opposite numbers 
through professional ' merit ”, Dr 
Everett explained. 

All 102 students coming this 
term. to the college for teacher train- 
ing with two A levels ure channelled 
first tltro ugh the DipHe, whether 
they intend tu go on to the BEd or 
nr not. Jn addition, there are 
uiimhcr 97 -uudents on the teaching 
certificate course , this year, so the 
teuciicr training intake is up oii last 
year’s 160 by about: 40. although ‘ 
how much this is due to the new 
course is hart! to say. 

A main feature of the DipHe at 
Buckinghamshire is its large subject 
arcu& Oil tiie foundation year there 
are four main areas ; for instance, 

“ Km-ope since 1945 ^ which, like 
the other subject areas, spans seve- 
riu disciplines, in this case econo- 
mics, politics, geography and 'socio- 
logy. Lmer in Lite course students 
can specialize. 

It is an experiment for staff as 
much as students ; not only will the 
staff be teaching in subject areas 
other than their own, but they will 
be teaching in tennis, and a seminar 
is run by a group rather than one 
member of staff. 

The DipHe Is,' therefore, one very ■ 
obvious and important feature of 
iIiq merger. But what are the other 
effects? . The old departmental 
structure of the two colleges has 
been dissolved and replaced by eight 
schools, throe of which will uct as 
bridges, -straddling the two hulvcs ; 
education ond social sciences, 

humanities, and* science and environ- 
. mental sciences. 

Mrs Diane Graffy, dean of the 
new school of education and social 
science, sees the merger as a wel- 
come breaking down of the barriers 
between theory and practice. 

Sociologists and others -doing psy- 
chology and social work will he 
taught alongside people training as 
teachers." 

“In more practical term?” Dr 1 
Everett added, “ the lecturers hope 
.that. same childhood tragedies might 
be- 1 avoided.. .if social . workers end ■ 







Above : High Wycombe College of Technology and Art— dove- 
loped to meet urban light. industrial needs- Right: two views of 
Newland Park College of Education, rooted in the liberal arts 
tradition and nestling In 200 acres of Buckinghamshire parkiarid • 


teachers understood each other a 
little better." 

Another major effect will be- that 
further and higher education will 
be thrown more closely together. 
This has long been the tradition at 
High Wycombe where the usual 

S oly technic courses — degrees, and 
ig-lter -national diplomas — nre 

tauglu beside further education 
courses and General Certificates oF 
Education lu roughly equal propor- 
tions. 

“ Tlie eoljege had to meet the 
needs of First-day apprentices and 
postgraduates”, Dr Everett said. 

And there is a spin-off ; it does 
no undergraduate -or postgraduate 
student any harm to have sight nf 
the work of the young apprentice.” 
For the Newland Park student tea- 
chers it will mean that they are in 
touch with the age group and work 
of students they may later teach. 

Two schools, notable strengths of 
the High Wycombe college, illus- 
trate well this blending of further 
aqd higher education. One, the 
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Umber industry, but it also runs 


degree courses in interior design, 
furniture and silvers mithing along- 

JSJ® i c rel f ase apprenticeship 
classes in furniture production and 
management. 

«,i!, ecHl, «: S *i. of s I >eci nIized nature, 
many of the school's students come 
rrom abroad and about half its 
intake is comprised of overseas stu- 
dents. 

This internationalism is evident 
In another of the college's schools: 
the School of Business Studies and 
^languages, whose postgraduate 
diploma in export marketing has 
already secured itself a good reputa- 
tion and links with some 18 coun- 
tries, both Eastern and Western, for 
the exchange of both staff and 
students. • 

^ . lIie . ogjcr end of the scale 
the school offers a variety of lower 
level eourses, ihcluding a part-time 
certificate in office studies for 
school leavers and a wealth of sec- 
retarial courses. 

inevitably one outcome of 
the DlpHE will be the development 
or. more higher level courses, and 
a modular BA in humanities and 
BEd honours are already in the 


. Both director and staff insist, how- 
ever, that they will not be intro- 
duced at the expense of further 
education, and 6ome staff dellben 
ately choose to continue teaching 
tower level work. " It's 'an absolutely 
firm policy tilth the director intends 
to continue ”, Mrs Graffy said. “We 
couldn't have lived wirh the radical 
changes if he hadn’t insisted on 
this. 1 ’ 

Despite the obvious advantages of 
having a fool in both the FE and 


our failure you will get your education 


full-time and 7,000 part-tiifte stu- 
dents is the size of some polytech- 
nics, it has not onjoyed the $ amfl 
financial bounty. All Us cliahgej 
had to be effected within existing 
resources. 

The JJJenartnient of Education and 
Science has smiled favourably on 
■the teacher-training side, in that its 
projected cut of 25 per cent by 1981 
to 450 students, is less than the 
average. But if the development gf, 
more degree courses is not to be 
at the expense of the . lower level 
work, Buckingham will have to have, 
resources to match its aims. 


David Hencke discusses Ute 'jbeihlb'd 'the ' 

, ‘outrageous* DipH.E course at North East London 
Polytechnic ■' . .. ■/ _,■■■■.. ■ 

Earlier this t^rfri.’ tho ioi 'new !'• ", ■ .. ■' 

en^id to Uie^orth East Ton don .raadyt odismi ss' th e , cobi-se'^befri g . 
FojytechnicV diploma of ' higher unsuitable T f or nn;. institution of 
education coiirsd attended tho- one W.w education, few have formu- 
cofnpulsory lecture, of the year; i*s* cogent arguments against it. ' ' 

:ssf» t .sife-shis? 
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.•>. .,w , pro? .course." . 'tending w direct student* aSrAt-i™ 

¥flpiriimnirtiir‘i nrirrrf iTiriiTw f 

■..Quotes Hke ; “ : Is that 1 . thd course udciltt : The w,ilv thlrfa 
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1 former billies'; through sheer laziness ® . 

iary of Stote^Mhe^ourse.-! 

! u Academics tend to .become hyjsierl: course :■ tqfi , yew 'becfctaa ■„ ■' '■* W y 

cdl about tho :NELP philosophy and cos jg ; arrangetiiton Is lasFVaar ‘ ■' , ; >v ''Si. ' j! '■ ? ■■■’■ • ■ 

betray strong; feolinga 1 agafiut die;: Mr Burgas . fc- cinidid ilwuL^ 

DipHE course,..: 1 •• v. .' daiwofs. pF the.. cduree. : llh^told^ ,^® l | Burgcii ' ' 

Quotes, Rke,: “;Is that 1 . thd ■ course, ^udeittjr: M Tho 'only thlrfg ; V . , i:r " 

where you aec a Idegree.by lenrhlilg gdakamfte.v Is ouFV, failure, but .rtflorouily test tbanv 

to type, or deiVc a cnr ? "j < c Most of , through: obr faRbre ;you . wfll Ret : Cpticlusion' whiciiV 

the students pre;Hlitoratq ; “ Tho -yow •etHiWtioiu"-*- 4 8 C -i .^Id jmproxim^e to .shVttuth/- 
lovcl of work b bq ulyaient to fcSE, . . The philosophy behind, the NELP - ehobte 
they even build, boats^; and ff Is It ebutse is not. so radical-^njoirfM BS an individual, 

fair that exper iments'.in the'eduea- . work i« :part - of S to 'employ “he 

tion r.uf jpung people should take courses. ,Wh at ls .d I fforent ifrtha < llVxt ^ &Q4 ?J lCS pother Tt fs the,' 
Place wfe, them career's ore , at tOfrtlUy of The appro«ch- , ; ' ' ? j^ n 2-ciass mqyehietits in 

stake ? abound frbm academics in. The whole 'cqitrstj 'i^ bised on' the .- iSS' End. or designing end balld- ? 

various institutions, including Jhe tlicqries of K^rL PoDtjer Siurfpnf* r^ver a siirvey ■■ 

North' Eu?l London- j rolytednifc ^^De&™fqrnim ^^'•wlpdgo S < 


being “on demand" rather than as 
a study Jn itself. 

The result is that. the entire study 
programme depends on student 
piotivation which should, through u 
personal and group tutorial system, 
.provide enough support for students 
to keep the programme going. 

In addition the admission of stu- 
dents without, two A levels or con- 
yentlpiia-l qualifications (73 out 'of 
tfte 101 entry are mature entrants 
and only' 15 below the age of 21 
SVfi A I ® v , eIs ), m eans that some 

w,th ' tho,r re “ dl -s “■> 

Jn^w« B " r & e , ss s ? es het'Uing unusual 
OvSIh r^ , S n r *W k m y degree at 
tinn r ff , to a , n examina- 
' Li 0 CSE level to be able . to 
understand medieval ; documents;' 
That was not veW different from 
thehelp^iven at HELP.”’ ■ 
t L J 11 ®, ' I ? a .*S ■Pt'Cb^eThi however,' is 
III « fiS h : b ®£jf eo £' ■ H'.' content of 

[IS Mill's A a tlA .1.- . . . 


■' ^ 0 mng'.. tq a degree,' 

ColmBlrtA A® ' R ^f onal ' Advisory 

'SSSE&JW lurneU down initial pro- ’ 
' oSS^. * or% ?' W****! threoyear^dei 
{“dependent studies 
tnurngnt.. 

mw. i? fl* e polytechnic a; compro- 
mise solution is baipg worked- -out 
betwe* 1 vg^ous daphi'bnients where-' 

" catch - up^ pn the .body of- 
knowledga requWed 1 : dtiring -'tlieir 
yMr, Of the 'diploma.' At the 
sapto timb the studebtis v method of 
inquiry or independence 6f;?taV " 
2SjJ? ot c hweng ed :whilahe ie* 

Wjfl4ng,fov a diploma. - . ■ 

^Obviously, this whiild hot work-- 

siibjett and. existing, 
at; . . are , continuing 


on au individual basis^ Study oui- 
side NELP seems (a cause oojr* 
.problems. Potential teacher train- 
ing sLudents seemed to yiew belal 
admitted to collegos like BulmersM 
College of Higher Education 
horror. -’As yet no student has 
applied to finish his degree « 
another polytechnic. 

.'Within the polytechnic itself 
is still scepticism about the course 
ond there have been clashes afr 
. tween academics about die 1® V6J 
attainment of a . diplomats [fit dieHW 
of two years, qo in pa red. with a sniQ- 
ent an a degree, course. .. 1 

One academic who • was inidd^ 
horrified at, the work of dlplo^gg 
has. now onmigdd' his- mind. ap®- 
meeting; the- Students.- ,r I have 
admit ijjiat the diploma ;, st«aesi 

seem more crWcaL independent ^ 
livelier than marfy other 5^°^!;. 
on degree icourses. Whether- tjj i 
caused Tjy. a process, of hdIf-sC*“}jfL 
I don't know, but it is. cerWtW 
' ’noticeable,” . ' '. '-. ; i \ . '' - 

i Nonacademic has : yet hjenPft 
pared to cliallenge ,th‘e whole,v“ ■ 
concept.; 'Otiie^ coui-seg. ‘-ffiJES 


could follow . NELP principles ^ 
before the original course has ■v* . 
fully evaluated. ■_ .. ■> t Ka 


-chunks of 'knowledge - - ■ 
regard it as. a thre.at-’ : ; bi ■ bb',# - 
Yet' vdll: cdnvent}OrtHl acadeni ^ 
ihost ; Of whose , court 
understanding and-.dtgeeti!* .Lgd. 
areas of knowledge,- lo5 «jr fwrell 
ment by default to 
Burgess, ■ . -,'.i 
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Is there a primitive mentality? 


C. R< Hallpike discusses 
the relevance of 
Pjagetian psychology 
to primitive societies 


When I was conducting field work 
In the mountains of Papua, the 
natives ‘ believed that I was one 
Of their deceased kinsmen returned 
from the -dead,- and a tribe in Ethio- 
pia, told me that their age-grading, 
system made the crops grow — two 
of those classic cases where the 
thought of “primitives” seems irre- 
concilably different from our own. 

While such differences have long 
been recognized, anthropologists 
prefer to explain them as rite con- 
sequences of culturally determined 
beliefs, values, and knowledge ; 
thinking itself, so goes the conven- 
tional wisdom, is the same In all 
places nnd at all times. 

To some extent this attitude de- 
rives from tho ethnographic- situa- 
tion in nan-literate societies l much 
of our tima in the Field is spent 
establish ing just what are tho gon- 
eral, socially accepted beliefs of 
the society we are studying, altd 
we give little attention to learning, 
concept formation, and problem 
solving by Individuals. 

Yet, though anthropologists 
usually prefer the euphemism ,f non- 
literate ” to “ primitive ” they seem 
to have boon inhibited by their 
avorsion to psychology from con- 
sidering the possibility that school- 
ing and literacy as experiences in 
childhood might have an important 
effect on the thought processes of 
individuals, and that other environ- 
mental characteristics of small-scale, 
face-to-face societies with subsis-. 
t*nce ecologies might have compar- 
able impact on the cognitive func- 
tioning of their members. 

There is in fact a large body of 
evidence from developmental psy- 
chology that the way in which 
people classify, manipulate verbal' 
and numerical concepts, argue, and 
represent reality is very greatly 
attected by these socio-environ- 
mental factors just referred to. 

If this Is so, then one. can no 
longer regard the human mind as a 
kind of homogeneous wax, at all 
times and in all places, passively 
receiving the impressions of each 
particular culture. On the contrary, 
while one can continue ' to' assert 
the basic uniformity' of potential in 
tne human mind, actual mental pro- 
cesses, as well as beliefs, values, 
and s i?A es af knowledge, may be 
very different. 

.The theoretical foundation for 
tnts view of mental difference Is 
supnlied by Piaget, on the basis 
ot hia classic studies on the cog- 
nitive growth of children. He has 
snown that contrary to behaviourist 
and associationlst theory, the child 
uoes not simply copy Ills cultural 
environment,' in a crude way, by 
mental processes akin to those . of 
adults. 

0“ the contrary, . Piaget demon- 
strates that learning goes through 
■yy Of stages, each with' charac- 
teristics of - Us own, and in each 
***M oqw potentials of the mind are 
utilized, building on those concep- 
tual Schemes already established. 

. child . Initially begins ' to 
understand . the world by manlpu- 


and acquires on the social piano the 
same nwarencss of his difference 
from those around him as lie earlier 
acquired in relation to physical 
objects. Ho also learns that events 
■may occur at random, unwilled and 
conforming to no pre-urdalned 
pattern. 

. In the Inst major stage of cognl- 
T ™ .‘levetopment. the child finally 
breaks his ties to the concrete, and 
becomes capnble of handling reality 
solely at the propositional level, 
without reference to action or imag- 
ery > or actual experience. Hypo- 
thetico-dcductive thinking thus 
becomes possible. 

The child now begins to search 
for rules for problem sulving, in- 
stead oF relying on trial olid error, 
and becomes capable of grasping 
kinds of relationship— relating to 
proportion, equilibrium, and prob- 
ability, for example— that were pre- 
viously inaccessible to him. 

. Th e process of cognitive growth 
is thus marked by the progressive 
dissociation between the child and 
the objective world, though the 
ability to treat language and thought 
os phenomena in tholr own right, 
distinct from the context of utter- 
ance or experience, develops only 
lata In the process. 

But Piugct emphasizes that these 
stages do not arise spontaneously 
from within the child — they arc the 
result of an active and coustructivc 
process of interaction between the 
child and his environment, whereby 
he assimilates experience to his 
existing conceptual schemes, and 
also accommodates to that experi- 
ence and the demands of his envir- 
onment. 

The most significant of these 
demands are those of communica- 
tion and collaboration with other 
members of society) the manipula- 
tion of the environment, and pur- 
posive action, tho result being rhe 
progressive socialization of tho tight. 


• ^ I4J6 

. the elementary logico-mat^e- 
. matical concepts and . tho basic 
notions Of chusailty, while die child 
comes to realize that, In physical 
he is an object among other 
Objects. 

. • Tho acquisition of language and 
mental imagery allows tho child to 
iniariorlza his representations, in- 

• 'iKfr, of; having to perform them 
win his hands, but efon though he 
555 now form more, complex repre* 
ff. 1 }, tattoos of reality his thinking is 

"el objects tJ>e appearan - ca physl- 

J 1, *^® *8 mitigated ' as : tlie 
cm»d begins to grasp- 'the. principle 
* 8 * how crucial 
' veffii! on, J sl * rfl a s weight, length, 
and. so on cin' remain the 

• j “. 8 P*ta of ’ an- alteration in 

i hoi3 r *£ , In learning to 

tanM,!!i 0 i?* 88 to. his ' mind almnU 
... uneoualv he h»chm« n t. 





An Enstcrn highlander of New Gulncn In trnditloiul singsing gear. 


all ways of reasoning about the 
world and responding meaningfully 
to it, but they represent It in quite 
different ways, with different 
potentialities. 

And Piaget also suggests that, in 
certain cultural environments, It Is 
possible for cognitive growth to sta- 
bilize before hypotherico-deductive 
thinking, and some concrete opera- 
tions, are attained. 

Piaget's research has beeu car- 
ried out in Switzerland, with liter- 
ate middle-class children, and 
though it has received an Impres- 
sive degree of confirmation from 
studies of other European and 
American children, it is vulnerable 
to the objection that it is culture- 
bound and can have no universal 
validity. Piaget is aware of this, 
and concedes that cross-cultural 
studies of the necessary quality aro 
very difficult to conduct, and there- 
fore few. 

But his predictions on the attain- 
ment of conservation of weight, 
length, volume and so on, lend 
themselves readily to testing, which 
developmental ; psychologists have 
done in a wide variety of non-liter- 
ate societies. - 

While the problem is experiment- 
ally complex, and the results do 
not all point to a consistent con- 
clusion, it has bean found that con- 
servation of the various dimensions 
is usually acquired in the order 


emit manifestations, thought nnd 
language, mo nut experienced ns 
phenomena separable from tho 
real world. 

Literacy is a fundamental means 
of separating thought and Innpuagu 
from their contextual association 
with tho world of everyday 
experience, mid developmental 
psychologists have done a great 
deal of work in assessing tho 
cognitive impact of literacy and 
schooling in traditionally non- 
literate societies. 

It has been shown that schooling, 
by teaching children outside tho 
context of daily life, allows them 
to treat learning nnd mental 
activity as an end in itself, and 
literacy, in particular, allows them 
to manipulate language indepen- 
dently of its context and referents. 

Children become able to classify 
taxouomically (that is, on the basis 
of the structural properties of 
objects) rather than in terms of 
function, or use. or associations in 


content with trial and error, and 
become aware that alternative 
solutions to problems are possible, 

Children also come to describe 
and explain their own mental opera- 
tion Jn a way that shows they can 
dissociate It from themselves and 
from the physical world— they over- 
come conceptual realism, in fact. In 
all these respects they differ from 
their non-Ilterate fellows. 

White a great dear of cross- 
cultural research remains to be 
done, it is clear that so far Piaget's 
contention that cognitive skills vary 
as a function oE culture, and that 
some cultures da not push cognitive 
growth as long as other cultures, 
is strongly supported. 

It must ba emphasized, however, 
that, there, is no question of .adults 
in • ® primitive " societies ' simply 
being 1 the intellectual equivalents Or 
chOdren lq our society. 


literate, the rural ris opposed to the 
urban. 

Furthermore conservation 1 is 
sometimes not attained at all by a 
substantial number of those tested 
in respect of some, dimensions like 
volume. Otbor tests, especially iq 
New Guinea, also confirm, that for- 
mal, propositional thinking . doos: 
not seem to develop at all m some 
non-literate societies. 

Jt may be objected that conser- 
vation is a somewhat narrow foun- 

1 ...1. 1 -i. . . _ I ' -1 II .1!.' * 


datlon on which to base tho validity 
of so far-roaching a theory, and 
there is much force in this. 


'■ Sam a «‘«:*ne smnas.jni ?ne 

I: ns^i£fe[ 0, h to other people— such 
;y*V toother, they do tb -him. 


But Piaget's vory! significant con- 
tention that the awareness of -the 
mind, as capable of mediating 
experience, is only ovolved slowly 
and late in. the child's cognitive 
development Is strongly confirmed 
by ethnographic experience, as wdS 
as by some findings " of cross- 
; cultural developmental psychology. 

We might expect that in non- 
literate cultures, where language 
and thought arc integrally related 
to the content of utterance, people 
simply have no ,. evidence, tor 
since Its two' most signifi- 


are-appropriate to the demands of 
their environment. Such skills are 
obviously, however, mora related -to 
the understanding and control of 
people than -to the scientific analy- 
sis of nature, , 

So far, we. have . been 'considering 
the cognitive growth of individuals, 
but there Is no reason why basic 
developmental principles may not 
be applied to the evolution of belief 
systems, and collective representa- 
tions generally. 

Whlld traditional cosmologies of 
non-literate 1 societies have some 
similarities to systems of scientific 
thought, there aro also sortie import- 
ant differences, which can be 
attributed to a number of sodo- 
environmentftl factors apart from 
literacy. 

In "closed” societies without 
literacy, in which everyone knows 
everyone cHc, .and dally experience - 
is shared by all, children learn by 
doing, in context, and It will not bo 
necessary to make explicit the basic 
rules and categories of tho society- 
—these can all be token for gran tod. 

Thus communicators In situations 
of shared ■ experience and compre- 
hensive mutual' knowledge Can make 
frequent use of nllogory, Imagery, 
allusion and concrete symbolism, 
which depend on intimate, specific 
knowledge Of tho context of utter- 


a “cc. These techniques aro highly 
effect I vc for social control and com- 
munication, but tii'a generally 
opaque to outsiders. 

Correspondingly, in our typo of 

open” sodoLy, a vast amount of 
our very generalized and/or obstruct 
forms of communication are necessi- 
tated by the lack of shared ex- 
perience between communicators. 
And it should also be noted thut 
the institutions of primitive society 
are not usually organized In terms 
of explicit and overriding purposes. 

Nor is there much opportunity 
for members of primitive society to 
compare their beliefs and customs 
in any detail with those from very 
different societies. We, find, there- 
fore, that the collective representa- 
tions of primitive society arc 
context bound, concrete, non- 
specialized, affective and symbolic, 
ethnocentric ond absolutist, held 
from conviction, not from conscious 
reflection or persuasion. 

These modes of thought are well 
adapted to the environmental cir- 
cumstances of primitive society, but 
change in response to .the need for 
more . effective communication 
between members . of different 
groups — to the need for translate- 
ability, In fact — to the need for 
more generalized strategies for deal- 
ing with the unfamiliar, and to the 
development of conscious purpose 
in the shaping of social institutions. 

The evolution towards represen- 
tations of reality that are general!* 
able specialized, abstract, Imper- 
- sonal. objective, and relativist can 
be discerned in the' history of the 
natural sciences, especially an 
Quantification and measurement, 
timo reckoning, writing, geometry, 
and also in many spheres of social 
life, including religion. • 

This evolution resembles in many 
ways that from the syncretic to the 
socialized which Piaget describes 
for the child, and which is stimu- 
lated by the necessity of communi- 
cation, collaboration in work, and 
purposive action. 

The conclusions of developmental 
psychology thus ledd us to consider 
thought as an assemblage of cog- 
nitive skills and strategies which 
develop In an adaptive relationship 
to a particular environment, rather' 
than as, some unchanging, unitary 
faculty. 

'. Piaget’s constructivism, - his em- 
phasis oo Interaction with the 
environment as the means by which 
cognitive skills and representations 
of reality evolve, also provides a 
more realistic theory. of the relation- 
ship between modes of though c and 
social organization than those,, like 
Levi-Sirauss, who argue that the 
basic forms of classification are 
Innate. 1 

Equally, it holds the same advan- 
tage over those folio wore of Durk-, 
helm who still maintain that social 
organization determines modes .of 
thought, independency of Individual 
cognitive processes. ■ ' 

It Is therefore ho longer possible 
for anthropologists (6 maintain that 
the cognitive . functioning of. Indivi- 
duals U irrelevant to the nature of 
collective representations, and to 
discuss modes- of thought without 
any model of the mirid. If they dis- 
agree: with Piaget's model it is bp 
to them to supply a better one. i 

Tha Author is an independent re* 
searcher toho has carried put anthto- 
polopicaf fieldwork in Ethiopia Z 
New Guinea. ‘ 


Time to put 
the focus on 
part-time study 

In all the recent discussion about 
the need for retrenchment In uni- 
versities (“cutting off tho fat", 
“ selling the art treasures ”, “ cutting 
down research commitments ”, "re- 
ducing tho number of postgraduate 
students", “worsening the staff/ 
student ratio ") the emphasis is 
totally negative and in some coses 
destructive. 

Alongside these discussions runs 
another, equally critical, that has t« 
do wltlt,the supposed attitudes of tho 
universities to the society which 
gives them life. Universities, it is 
said, nre ivory towers, aro bastions 
of elitism, concern themselves 
almost wholly with a highly selected 
group from a narrow age hand, pay 
no concern to whether or not their 
activities have economic or social 
relevance, fail notably to mnke tho 
fullest use nf magnificent plant and 
resources, both human and material. 

Whether or not these criticisms 
aro true in whole or Jn port will 
depend upon a point of view. What 
is curtnin Is that they are of very 
little use In helping universities to 
do better. 

What surely is needed is n scheme 
widen will enable universities to 
open themselves and their unique 
resources systematically to nn 
infinitely greater number of people 
than at present make use of them. 

Many British universities have 
extramural depart incuts which have 
oxcitcd the admiration of visitors 
from abroad. For generations (some 
for 60 years or more) tltoy have 
carried the name and reputation of 
their universities into, the towns and 
villages of the surrounding country- 
side. 

But it is possible that the very 
success of tho work of these depart- 
mouts (ami of those internal 
uejHirtmcnts with a commitment out- 
side the walls) has prevented 
universities from seeing their extra- 
mural function in the round, as an 
obligation the university as a whole 
owes to society. 

Has not the time come for at 
any rato sCyoe, universities to mqtxii 
their concern for undergraduate and 
postgraduate .education with, ,an 
equal concern for continuing edu- 
ction ? Aud in view of tho current 
debate about universities, is not the 
period pt manning for tha quinquen- 
nium of 1977-82 absolutely the right 
time for such n consideration? 

In a sentence, the kind of scheme 
we are thinking about would ask 
the universities to take the diffi- 
cult Step of uslrig their resources 
as systematically for part-tinfe study 
as thejr do for full-time study 

Portions .tha' most Important 
phrase In die' last sentence is “ as 
systematically as . , “ It implies 
some sort of enabling' structure 
within the university similar to and 
P n a P«r with the structures which 
look after undergraduate and post- 
graduate studies. 

to devising such structures care 
would have to be taken to safeguard 
the independence of departments 
and faculties. This should not ba 
difficult because the new arrange- 
ments would be designed to co- 
ordinate and support activities of 
departments, to provide the neces- 
sary points pf contact with the uni* 
vers!ty*s region, to. awoken people 
to .the ways in which university 
resources can be engaged on their 
bebaff,- and lo express , institution- 
ally the university's expanded coin* 
mitment to - this work. " 

To do this will require some new 
(probably earmarked) money. But 
wo believe that the amount needed 
will be small in comparison with 
the impact such a scheme could 
have upon universities and thair 
place in and relationship with 
society, 

Cun wq hope that if any univer- 
sity proposes sorno such loinglna- 
nve scheme for ,’tho next quinquen- 
nium that tho University Grams 
Committee and the Depariknent of 
Education aud Science and DES will 
leal able to • respond with modest' 
new resources? How modest? 
Perhaps, for this hypothetical unl- 
versfty, £70,000 a year for each year 
of the quinquennium could work a 
miracle. ... 


Michael Stephens 
. Alan Thornton 
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New York axes $ 156 m 
of new buildings 


Teaching doctorate wins support 


from Thomas Cuhill 

NEW YORK 
The Stute University of New York 
(SUNY) lias abruptly halted all new 
construction in a surprising move 
directly related to New York City’s 
continuing fiscal crisis. 

According to Dr Ernest Buyer, the 
university chancellor, SUNY’s con- 
struction projects had been “the 
most certain element in our admini- 
stration — till September, when 

SUNY’s previously high credit rat- 
ittg and the low interest it paid on 
its bonds began to be seriously nffec- 
tetl by its connexion with rhe'failing 
city mid by growing fears among in- 
vestors 

Previously approved plans for new 
construction, totalling more than 
$156m, on 104 projects throughout 
(he .State will be scrapped, and a 
project- by-projccc review will begin 
"to eliminate or defer all but (op 
priority buildings 
In addition, the university's trus- 
tees hnva ordered a freeze on enrol- 
ments at 20 of the university's 36 
campuses, including 10 of its 13 lib- 
eral arts colleges, but excluding its 
four large " university centres ’’ nt 
Albany, Binghamton, Buffalo, and 
Stony Brook. 

The main reason given for the 
freeze is the declining birth raLo, 
which will not begin to affect 
university enrolments until nbout 
1985. This year SUNY admitted 
only 35,000 freshmen out of 95,000 


applicants because of space limita- 
tions. 

There is to be no freeze on enrol- 
ments at the state's 30 community 


colleges, which increased their 
numbers by 100 per cent this year. 

The trustees also want to estab- 
lish a “ guarantee " that all gradu- 
ates of two-year community colleges 
will be able to transfer to senior 
colleges if they so wish. Since by 
decree of the trustees enrolments 
are not to Increase at most public 
senior colleges, this is obviously 
meant to direct more students to 
fiiieitcialiy pressed private colleges 
throughout the state. 

_rn_ a pdfullel development, a com- 
mission on the financial problems 
of higher education in New York 
State Issued its report to die State 
Board of Regents, recommending 
that the Regents act to put an end 
to the competition among the State 
University, the City University and 
die private colleges for money and 
students. 

The commission, headed by Dr 
Nathan Pusey, former president of 
Hui-vard, argued that without strong 
action by the Regents tho financial 
posLti on of niuny private colleges 
would soon become desperate. 

io holster the private colleges, 
the emu mission urged that the State 
increase its programme of direct 
aid to students, thus enabling more 
students to afford the higher tuition 
charges at private institutions, and 

? f la r{t the ii n ad|t i on L of flea tuition 
at City University be ended. 


The Carnegie Corporation has 
invested $2.7m to date in helping 
more than 20 universities to estab- 
lish a new degree — Doctor of Arts 
— as on alternative to the PhD. 

Although requirements for DA 
programmes differ from campus to 
campus, emphasis is commonly laid 


grammes provide for teaching 
internships. 


Against the prospects for wide- 
pread acceptance of the DA is the 
;eneral feeling that it is “second 


California urged to give 
more aid to adults 


from Ian Anderson 

STANFORD 
J , he multi-campus University of 
California and. the Sttito college 


incentives and establish off-conipns 
teach iug locations to encourage 
greater participation by adults and 
part-time students, according ro a 
report submitted to the California 
legislature. 

The 186-page report is based on a 
year-long study into die educational 

f . n n™ est i , a,M J needs of J us t over 
1,000 adults from seven Californian 
communities. It was commissioned 
oy the joint Committee on Post- 
secondary Education. 

Tt recommends that the trustees 
?h*S e ,|!n te , collie system examine 
thel* sliding scale of fees and per- 
JJff « d “ce by up to a third tho per- 
for I$ 0se i enrf,J1 . ed less than 
SSkip 10 * wh, K increasing the fee 
slightly for students enrolled Eor 16 
units pr more. • • 


The University of California 
Regents also should implement a fee 
structure to reflect the differences 
in costs, and in services received by 


The report urges the .establish- 
ment of educational service centres 
to counsel students and to give in- 
formation about available services. 
.Large numbers of people know 
jiiut they want to study .something, 
but they have no convenient way or 
no central location to find out the 
options available to them’* it com- 
meiits, ■ 

Aspects of the report may find 
opposition in the Governor Browii 
■ edminist ration. ^ has been cool to' \ 
the idea of- vapid development of 
adult education program mes be- 
C j US ?, of r , he costs involved. The 
administration recently placed a 
temporary ceiling Dn State aid to 
community colleges — over the next 


on. general knowledge and teaching 
skills rather than on specialized 
scholarly research. Many DA pro- 
grammes do not require a doctoral 
dissertation. 

The DA is seen as the ideal 
degree for someone who wants to 
teach at a community college or 
a small four-year college but does 
not intend to devote his life to 
original scholarship. It Is also felt 
that pursuit of . the PhD does not 
especially prepare candidates to be 
good teachers, where as DA pro- 

Anti-hunger 
drive gets 
under way 

Scores of universities have instituted 
pi ojects on global and domestic hun- 
ger in the past year. Much of the 
concern can be traced to the 
World Food Conference in Rome 
last November, at which time thou- 
sands of students and faculty mem- 
bers participated in a “fast for 
world harvest". 

On November 21, a major acade- 
mic event-the first National Uni- 
yetsity Conference on Hunger — will 
op held in Austin at the University 
of Texas. The organisers include 
such veterans of the protest move- 
ment against the Vietnam war as 
Yale University's chaplain, William 
Sloan Coffin. Mr Coffin has declared 
ms intention of retiring from Yale 
□r the end of this year to dedicate 
the rest of his life to the fight 
against hunger. 5 

The organizers hope that the con- 
ference will be a step towards creat- 
ing on American campuses a broad- 
oased national movement somewhat 
analogous to the anti- war movement 
of rhe Inte 1960s and early 1970s. 


best But, even in a time of shrink- 
ing job markets for teachers, 
Carnegie spokesmen insist that 
there will be a continuing demand 
for tlie new degree and that of the 
295 DAs thus far “ almost all have 
been placed ”, 

Supportive of Carnegie's stand is 
the latest Instalment of the 1975 
Ladd-Lipset survey of United States 
faculty members, which finds that 
most full-time American academics 
are not scholars in any verifiable 
sense. 

Over half of them have never 
written or edited n book of tiny kind 
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Hunger : a case For campus concern. 


Law schools accuse colleges 
of 4 milking ’ revenues 


S ear most community colleges are to 
e allowed only a 5 per cent grouch 
m student numbers; 


initiates credits scheme 


from Heury Wasser' 

■-. • toV YORK 
Sixty-six pei- cent of the enlistees In 
the army, navy, murine corps -anti 
I 1 ! f°5f e ar *b«ih school graduates. 
** a ^nsequence, the US army has 
now developed au educational piu- 
graznme that will enable a recruit 
“ S* rn . “P 10 years’ college 
credit during . a three-year cnlist- 
-Hient. 

recruit may 

itifbrmed of cdursM available at toe 
uhivoritty , qc college ■' nearest his ' 

. ‘ I : • V !. .* • . 


• When a course Is successfully com- 
pleted, the student notifies the. 
Home college, and. .credits 'are, 

Th«- led L° ,vards ? de « r ce there. 
.Those who eurol ore full-time 
soldiers and part-time students, but 
army posts are committed. to adjust-: 
Ing training nnd work schedules so 
that college assignments inay be 
none. 

The soldier-student is encouraged 
to take vocationally oriented courses 
: !u“ K Iude tQ . the moro. profession- 

' $***& ‘.b® i Wpufd ewti :iiEter 

. wishiog to ; be ' busluess executives 
S,er J fo , r Pe^ounel- inan-, 


project will help city 


Baruch Collego pf die'. Clty Uriivek'- 
sity, of Now York iq taking die lead. 
Hi setting up hu joforai^lon and 

M. 1 * called the 
Now. York Stntlstical Project. As die 
city. approaches default, officials arid 
business executives ; tonstantly ask 
‘‘ what-If ” <|ucstioiis to which tllere 
are no answers, either because no 
statistical information bus . been 
gathered , or because the information 
Is jepjtiiwly guarded by competitive 
organizations. ,, ... 

Each week ,r literally tliousnnds " 
of these. | uaBSVforoble... questions p.pg 
posed, according to. Dr John Griffin, 
depn of und vb : 

.r -.1*; rt!*. 1 u .'’■4 


search, kt, Baruch, ; and I chair man b£ ! 
:=SftteJ - * ’ 'inanagoment t ; cbm-; 

teen mide pos- 
,y be ^so cbmpetlllVe 
, businessmen are 

gt ^dually givlag way to a realization 
fbi - codparnrivo can- 
basis ' ‘ on U city- Wide 


from Alison Wolf 

WASHINGTON 
Increasing numbers of colleges are 
turning to business and law schools 
t®: help balance their budgets. Busi- 
ness school classes are full, while 
the . number of law students has 
doubled In 10 years. Now, however, 
law faculty are protesting loudly at 
having the revenues they earn used 
to underwrite losses in other depart- 
ments 

Syracuse University, in New York 
State, far example, has Just lost its 
fifth law school dean in five. years, 
when the university said it would 
take 55 per cent of the law. school's 
revenue. At the same time the 
school's operating budget was 
slashed 50 per cent -in spite of the 
fact that students were faced with 
a 48 per Cent increase in their bills 
for tuition and college fees. 

Syracuse administrators, however, 
argue, that nothing unfair is going 
£1: When fixed costs, faculty bene- 
n» and . central administrative ser- 
vices are inddded. they calculate 
that the law school comes out’ being 
subsidized by The university. 

College officials elsewhere offer- 
similar arguments,, or,, emphasize 
that the piHversity, - has to : be 
viewed as,, a. single institution, with 
the reputation and' strength 'of 'any • 

rtt on the 

pMttjorr- of the ■ university i as. , n 

bpund to occur, runs the argument, 
k wtei thnt wllnt Is liapperiing 

tli!- .JuttMIbJ-; ifl- 

^ S50ciat ^n 


major article on the law schools’ 
complaints. They were told that 
excessive contributions had, in the 
past few years, become “ enough of 
a. problem that we routinely look 
tor it when inspecting- schools ”. 

The ABA. estimates that it Is 
reasonable for a university to take 

^ we i en lfi and 23 P e1 ' cen t of law 
school revenue, to cover bonded 
debt, central administrative costs 
and, where appropriate, heat, light 

n^u!? laint c 6na i lce ' Be yond that, the 
y SL education is likely to 

doS?*. Mbr !?' y 1,esou '' c M» stu- 

dont . teacher ratios and the quality 
of the facuky declining. 

v L e y is . aIao that of uni. 
l bemo8t famous qnd 
{S^fjdus law schools. At Haiwnrd, 
tne law school operates iudenpn. 
?;«t,iy. yUh Juk i B 5 T ;% e S 


• -—either alone or with otW u 
than a third have never niF' 

1 is lied an article And ‘‘ih C « en pu * 1, 
: Evolved in Tch^hi^SS 
I much lower when part-time SS^ 
, metnbers are included ■ ly 
Forty- four per cent' nf a. 
surveyed identified them?elv«? 

teachers " and another 27 91 

as “professionals". A mi^m£ 
proportion saw tliemselve? 

7 scientists ” “ scholars “ or " m J 
lectuals — 11 per cent, 10 per » n t 
and 7 per cent respectively 
Many agreed they benefited from 
a light teaching load on the pro 
sumption that ft was necessary ^ 

A*infn , t0 - free tUe I n for scholarship 
Almost six out of every 10 faculw 

nMPhr erS i T ior u "lv«s|t£ 
taught only six hours or less each 
week, the survey showe d. 

Doctors to be 
required 
to work 
with poor 

The New York State Board of 
Regents is the first to implement t 
controversial proposal that a period 
of service to poor peoplo be re- 
quired of new doctors or medicine. 

The object of the action is a free 
undergraduate biomedical pro- 
gramme. instituted three years ago 
at the City College of New York and 
designed to help train doctors for 
service In both urban and mrpl 
areas that are under-served by phy- 
sicians. 

At the time the programme ins 
Instituted, however, no stipulations 
were made about a period of sub- 
sequent service. Graduates of the 
programme go on to attend one of 
seven designated medical schools 
— four in New York State and three 
elsewhere. 

Now, the students, on receiving 
their MD, will be required to serve 
for two years In a designated " ares 
of physician shortage ” in New York 
City, or — for those who graduate 
from one of the three schools out- 
side New York State— in a similar 
area elsewhere that has been “desig- 
nated by the US Commissioner of 
Education 

In addition, “pach student who 
falls to meet his service reqidre- 
mont ”, will be required to pay wc* 
up to $25,000 in costs fot* the fr* 
four-year undergraduate part of the 
programme. 


. i ° n . ce -stagnant Jesuit university 
which has been the success story of 

1ft in? 1| Cade ' takes 0,1 between 
5S2 - 15 P 8r cent of its law 

S£5Ss£ .-»■*? & «»W5: 

^umtRSt, at another Jesuit 

SSSSS n :-^ UM, V University in 
Spokane, students last year hired a 

Jjyapr withheld $109,000%? 

tuition fees for several months lii 
K :*he authorities’^ vSSdS- 


1 ? ,v?F l ¥ es '! This year; the 
hW k fn nl i¥e i 1 *id tha’scliool 

^P„, n ? w fuculty members,, a 25 

fures nni 1 ^ 0886 ^ librar y e^pendi- 

S° and expensive 

ataSSSf-tai?”^ 1 ? 111 ®** Ih which 
? 8 i ke cl^nts .under Siiper- 


that what | S ^ happening Hsion'^ * • -W c! W 1 “ llder Sl, Per- 
Is eithfirnpeessary or justified; and 

A^ociatlSn . deapiie students, faculty 

1« rs»l , 6 i# .ABA, the attrac- 


"v j,-- v„*5 . Miiurmanon-rt- 


iffl' ’ T ■■ .f “r is resnonsi 

imf in° r SfeAdkiiijg-.Bttd ro accredit 
lag law schools, ;the process 1 which 
detcr qdned the worth of the degrees 




of declines In ehvol- 

rea?lzed i Tiifl n ^ ny are 

m^ ^V 1 ? JV,°2 ey ' thQ adroitiistra- 

£i D 4£s “ f ^ ^ 


wen us uy uie ruia hujiiiuhh"*"" 

(THES October 17). There is, how- 
ever, wide disagreement on whew* 
a period of service to the po* 
should be made mandatory on an 
graduates, or should be limited to a 
portion of them, or should be maae 
entirely voluntary. . . 

Some claim that any mandatory 
service provision will ultimately; 
declared unconstitutional, -w""® 
others would like to see - mandatory 
service extended to other pm. 1 ®*' 
sions, such as law. and .enwneenw 

The Association af AitiericW 
Medical Colleges claims that s u “J 
programme' would not be 
medicine " unless Congress 8UP 

ablished a system of support 

supervision for young, doctors 
tiemg in under-servea areas. t 
should not be parachuted, out w 
black bags by themielves , s#w ; 
spokesman for AAM C. - - • 

. '. i . j " 

Architecture , 
courses 

end at Stanford 

The undergraduate ■r‘** ec “JJ 
course at StariforAUnlversity. ,, 
be scrapped, It currently - - 
architecture majors, ikho 'P . 
permitted to finish the course ‘u’ - 
a two-year " phase out ” 

Expansion pT“lto. 
department, to allow it. to. elW . ^ 
graduate training and;iese^, a 
been ruled out inkinly fof ® . j,: . 
reasons* The university ;» 'j 
midst of- ’ a .' thrae-ye^;; .^ 
tightening ” exercise jyHith ^J^ by 
at pruning ■ operating exp ei | ; . . 
$lQm. . \\ } - 
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Republic of Ireland 

Top official 

hits at 

Government 

indecision 

from Poppy Barlow Dublin 

Governmental delay in implement- 
ing policy decisions on higher edu- 
cation taken 10 months ago tame 
under fire here last week from 
the stormy petrel of Irish educa- 
tional administration, Mr Sean 
O’Connor, formerly secretary of the 
Department of Education and now 
chairman of the Higher Education 

^Mr° r O’Connor told the annual 
general meeting of the Irish Federa- 
tion of University Teachers that if 
the Government aid not take action 
soon it might be better to disband 
the Higher Education Authority 
completely, and restore the former 
situation in which the universities 
negotiated directly with the Depart- 
ment of Education for finance. 

Tho context in which he spoke is 
one of growing confusion about tho 
status of last Docenibdr’s decisions, 
which proposed, among other 
things, tnc designation of a large 
number of third-level institutions as 
subject to the IlEA. 

Under the Higher Education Act, 
1971, which set up the Authority, 
the only institutions automatically 
designated were the universities. 
Since then, only two further insti- 
tutions — the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in Irelund and the College 
of Pharmacy — have been added to 
the list, and further designation is 
thought to be essential if the 
Authority is to be given any effec- 
tive coordinating rale In the sphere 
of higher education generally. 

Mr O’Connor made clear his 
opinion that, while the Immediate 
designation of all the relevant insti- 
Unions would overtax the resources 
of the HEA, he would expect total 
dfsi^nation at least by the end of 

Lack of such designation, he said, 
mean^ that the universities re- 
mained aloof — even untouchable— 

by deliberate act of Goverriftient ”, 
This alone ness or aloofness may 
be pleasing to those who yearn 
for an elitist - ghetto ”, he added, 

Sweden 



Holland 


Franco 


the only decisions 


Sean O'Connor 
wc hnvc". 


“and certainly it is supportive of 
an inflated concept of university 
autonomy ; but it Is a divisive ele- 
ment in higher education and It is 
no help to the university colleges. 

" One could normally expect some 
delay in implementing the decisions, 
but if tho delay is overlong condi- 
tions may havo chunged lo such 
Rn extent that a hew commission 
(on higher education) might be 
necessary, and u merry-go-round de- 
velop. Like them or dislike them, 
they arc the only decisions wc have 
and If we cuu't have them changed 
soou wc must ask thut they be im- 
plemented.” 

Mr O'Coimor also referred to tho 


higher education”. Hb said that 
while ilia concern of the HE A had 
in the past been largely devoted to 
important questions of buildings, hq 
hoped that it would bo paying more 
attention to staff arid student par- 
ticipation in future. 

His public paddling in what is 
becoming un increasingly muddy 
pool also points up a sharp con- 
trast with his predecessor, Dr 
Toirleach O Rnifeartaigh. Dr O 
Roifcartaigh, also a former secre- 
tary of the Department and first 
chairman of die HEA, maintained 
a very low profile In his discus- 
sions with the Government' of the 
day: Mr O'Connor Is noticeably less 
punctilious. 


Btidget should ‘ stress language 


work and in-service training 9 

from Mike Duckenfield university teachers. This would 

STOCKHOLM Prepare them for instructing the 

^s"B d ud»p c o°,a,ra.p 

beginning next July 1 which have InrHa a 

been presented to the Government tuirtnn include ® 

uSlffie? f (I^? h, ^ l0r ° f ?ie iQ "4 MM P roposes £ 

The proposals, which cover the WtaT^o 

implemema do n" of *" thtf Ufil raforms 1 str, at the same time trebling 

also ha £ 8 ' the proportion devoted to personnel 

iMttsiet. -®2E“ from 7 per “ nt 


Controversial 
University 
Reform Bill 
gets go-ahead 

from Lynn George 

AMSTERDAM 
The controversial University Re- 
form Bill, first proposed more than 
10 years ago, is almost certain to 
become law before the l-iuI of tho 
year. The Bill lias just had a clear 
passage in its final report stage in 
tlio Upper House and it only 
remains now for it to ho placed 
before the Scnato and then voted 
on. 

In broad terms, the Bill places 
tighter control on university study. 
By imposing a maximum enrolment 
period of seven years, cutting 
courses front six to, in general, f out- 
years and giving candidates only 
two years to pass a selective pro- 
paedeutic exam i nation, it aims to 
rid Dutch universities of the 
“eternal student”. 

Tho relatively smooth passage of 
die Bill in t<ho Upper House, after 
many protests against it in univer- 
sity circles, is largely due lo tho 
fact that when it was debated in 
tho Lower House, Dr Jos van 
Kcatenade, Education Minister, 
agreed that faculties— when riraw- 
i ng up their new programmes— 
could apply for an additional year 
over the four. Most faculties are 
now expected to do this, and their 
official mouthpiece, die Academic 
Council, lias cauLiously accepted the 
Bill. 

Whether faculties arc granted an 
extra year, however, depends ou 
how tar their submitted pro- 

f rnmmcs conform to certain guide- 
hies recommended to the Minister 
by the Academic Council. No new 
five-year programmes, For instance, 
will be accepted unless they give 
students e yearly workload of 1,700 
hours and compare favourably to 
similar studies in other European 
countries. , 

It is on this point that bitter 
opposition to the BUI, especially 
from ' students, still remains. 
Although Dr van Kemenadc lias re- 
assured: die universities that five- 
year programmes will only be mar- 
ginally examined, critics remain 
unconvinced. It is argued that not 
only will tho Minister have the 
power to reject programmes on 
purely subjective grounds, but the 
traditional freedom of faculties to 
plan their own programmes without 
Government interference is also 
endangered. 

Another serious problem which 
die Minister has to face on the 
Bill's implementation in 1978 is how 
to ensure that students observe the 
maximum enrolment period. Files 
have been suggested, although the 
Government Is anxious not to Jeo- 
pardize the right of an individual 
to privacy or to run up an even 
higher university education bill. 


Expansion slows, but 
more go for pharmacy 


from George Morgun 

NICE 

Higher editcution expansion in 
Fruitco Is showing signs of levelling 
off. This year only 16,628 additional 
students enrolled in the country’s 
74 universities, an increase Of only 
2.2 per cent, the lowest for over 
15 years. This will bring the total 
university population to an estima- 
ted 800,000. The figures were re- 
vealed by M Jcmi-Pierre Soisson, 
Secret ury of StaLe for Universities, 
ut ;t press conference to mark the 
beginning uf tho academic year. 

Enrolments in art faculties were 
down for the First time in years, by 
3 per cent, though arts subjects con- 
tinue to attract more than 30 per 
cent of all students. In science, how- 
ever, the downward trend of recent 
years has been reversed. Enrolments 
arc up by an average 6 per tout. 
Most popular of all tire the courses 
in social nnd economic administra- 
tion which have marked up n 25.7 
per cent increase In intake. 

A disquieting feature of this 
year's I'entrdc, said the Minister, 
was the unprecedented increase in 
the number nf students enrolling for 
medical and pharmacy studies. This 
year new ournlmcnts in schools of 
medicine have increased by 12 per 
cent despite the Damucies Sword of 
a stiff examination nt tho olid of 
the first year which eliminates more 
than 80 per cent nf candidates. In 
pharmacy, provisional estimates 
place this year's increase at between 
20 and 30 per cent. 

At present, M Soissoa said, there 
were as many students in tho phar- 
maceutical schools as thoru were 
practising chemists In tho whole of 
Franca. Measures would be needed 
to regulate intake ami pinna arc now 
being laid to introduce a selective 
examination in pharmacy nlnng the 
lines already adopted in 1972 by 
medical schools. 

The Minister also expressed 
anxiety nbout the continued growth 
of the . Parisian “ Leviathan 
Despite mensures designed to dis- 
courage provincial students from en- 


rolling in the capital, the number of 
new students in the 13 I'aris univer- 
sities rose by 3.3 per cent this year 
as opposed to an Increase of only 
1.9 per cent in tho provinces. More 
than one in three of all l-'rencli 
university students are now concen- 
trated in tho Paris area. 

An important feature of this 
year's run lrc!c is the emphasis being 
laid on opening up universities to 
a larger number of worker students. 
Following the success of the Vin- 
cennes scheme, admission proce- 
dures hiive been relaxed in all 
universities for noii-BacheZitT*— 
mature students without the tradi- 
tional minimum entrance require- 
ments. Candidates will be expected 
to have at lease three years' profes- 
sional experience behind them to 
puss a short aptitude exaiu. 

Also, 21 selected universities will 
this year he organizing a system of 

E re- university courses aimed at 
ringing non-Bec/ieftei? students up 
tu first-year standard. Candidates 
passing the final exam arc then ad- 
mitted Into university without any 
further fur nudity. 

M Snisson ufsn announced tliut 
the budget for high or education lias 
increased tills year by IS per cent, 
bringing total expenditure In this 
field to over 9,100m francs (£9(ll)m). 
University research lias received 
un Increase of 13 per cent. Inflation 
is currently running ut less than 10 
per cent. 

Despite these promises of extra 
money for next yenr a number of 
universities arc already in deep 
financial trouble. A severe cash 
shortage lias led to the closing of 
u number of research laboratories 
ut the Pnris VII science university. 
Postgraduate research lias also had 
to be severely curtailed. At Cler- 
mont- Fcn-and and Paris- Nanter re 
the rentrde has had to be postponed 
in sonic disciplines. The tinivcislties 
of Nice and Bcsancon have 
announced deficits in their budgets 
of £100, 0ft0 and £220,000 respec- 
tively while the university of science 
and technology at Lille has declared 
itself technically insolvent. 


Polytechnique on the move 


from our correspondent 

NICE 

The Ecole Poly technique, perhaps 
France’s most prestigious grande 
Scale, Is to bo moved from its 
present site on the St Genevieve 
Hill in the Latin quarter oi Paris 
to new premises in the suburbs. 

The move was announced last 
week by President Giscerd 
d’Estaing, himself a former Poly- 
teehnieien , after lecturing to stu- 
dents at the school on the new 
world economic order. The school, 
run by the Ministry for the Anndd 
Forces, turns out France's top civil 
and military engineers. 

The president thus puts paid to 


years pf wrangling over the poly- 
rechnfqiicY future. Plans for tho 
move were first made in 1962 but 
fierce opposition from former and 
present students has caused delay. 
Opponents to the scheme com- 


B famed that die now site was a 
cultural desert". Top aca- 
demics said they would not be pre- 
pared to make the move and stan- 
dards would Inevitably drop. 

Now the first batch of studonts 
is scheduled to take up residence 
iu the new buildings at Paiaiseau, 
20 kilometres south of Paris, next 
October. Some teaching will still 
be given in Paris, however, in a new 
complex to be built on the St 
Genevieve site. 


Mmmlttee renort on the »Et ' Sr?’ I AA r 9«S 

‘tagSiagV tas 

dXmbf™ „IU remata m “h 

same as at present.- with 22,400 first kSei^ec?alKi lBsdcskilband 
1° t ^° re ,®k°uld be a jj 0 niadc availaSe to teachers. 

staiFfa.%* 1 “ crea f® ln academic administrator and those who had 
rttiKii!! , “diversities and techm- graduated and started wprk ps well 
ttiL™ f including me crea- u current students. 

•ipj,®* uew chairs, it says. , ; ^Foreign languages 'should 


Australia 


Trend grows to admit ‘unqualified’ students 


SP r i*!Sa h: - T° 8< * l,e * *ouid account i n essays, theses and reports and, 
*« roughly two out of every three not i eBSt , as required reading in 
Row appointments. Humanities arid course bibliographies", says the 
“je social scteucos, the boqm sub- budget proposal. , 

ofttyc 1960s, ou the Otliet* hand. To help achieve tills, UK A " wants 
wouiu g et than 20 per cent of uuivorslty language departments, In 

• collaboration with other faculties 
, almost oner third (624.7ra and vocationnl colleges, to Introduce 
klifi w- tKe ’ proposed budget has credit courses in “ languages for the 
“jPfdtod to meet teachers' sol- professions” anti non-credit courses 
with faculty running costs cop- to assist with the assimilation of 
nbuting A Wr£h6r onq-Hfth {374.4m literature and terminology. 
tSSi'-Bw ' Remainder ‘fe divided. In addition, there should he more 
V^verjity end - central cooperative agreements between 
,a * ion, research land libra- Swedish and foreign universities, 

srSfrf.' •" IneludiiiK crediting foreign educa- 


orcign universities, 


' “'“'J 0 " 1 uruijrauinie or. up ■ 

. ^pulSory in-sertfc^: training for information about overseas study 


from John Klrkaldy. 

. SYDNEY 

The University of ,Ne,w. South 
Wales in Sydney Is offerrig more 
places to mature students who are 
over 25 and have not obtained 
school matriculation exams.. This is 
port of a growing bur still relatively 
small trend in Australia. 

Would-be students attend a meet- 
ing whicit gtvqs them essential infor- 
mation about tho range, nature and 
availability of courses, subject con-: 
tent and hours, and tho demands 
made by uhiverslty study. It, 
after attending the mooting, tho 
applicants arc still keen, they are 
asked to complete a review of about 
1,500 words of, d current affairs 
niagozhtd article. , . 

i On submission of a isntlsfnetory . 
essay, the applicants ore iitvited to 
attend an induction course to dis- 
cuss tertlgry teaching methods, 
courses, assessment, , study-tech*, 
nlques and work loads. An offer is 
tlien iqade for the next academic 
year- 

Another similar scheme is at 
Monash ' University In Victoria, 
which now allocates tho last 10 per 
cent of its course numbers lo stu- 
dents who would not otherwise gain 
admission. Examples of .extenuating 


or part-Aboriglnal descent having 
taken two or more- subjects by 
correspondence, low socio-economic 


whereby entry numbers to courses 
arid universities are fixed. About 
7,000 students were excluded iu 1972 


CQnusnuiiUBiiu-, wrr wliu-euiuuhhi. 4.-..— -w ■■ --- r, 

status, and school deficiencies duo and estimates in the period 1972-75 
to sLau or equipment shortages. put the figure at about 12,000. 

At Flinders University, South -The recant reports by the UnWer- 
Ausiralia, some candidates are pities and Advanced Education Conti 
assessed for admission by means of missions and the Committee on Open 
essays, tests and Interviews. . More Education have all called for an ox- 
than 100 students selected on this tension of mature student places, 
basis wore admitted in 1974; At the But recent cutbacks in tertiary odu- 
University of NSW, Aboriginal stu- chtlori spending have jeopardized 
dents con ho admitted without for- these requests. Already the pro- 
mal matriculation ' reqirciueuts, posed university, at Albury-Wolonaa, 
assessment for suitability of these which was to provide. extra facilities 


uutll Jivu SIUMCHW was i , ■ 

basis wore admitted in 1974; At the But recent cutbacks in tertiary odu- 
University of NSW, Aboriginal stu- chtlori spending have jeopardized 
dents con bo admitted without for- these requests. Already tho pro- 
mal matriculation ■ reqirciueuts, posed university, at Albury-Wolonca, 
assessment for suitability of these which was to provide. extra facilities 
applicants being done by' tho stu- along those lines, Is not now to be 


dent counselling unit and tho' built 
touching staff. ..." c;. 


Tho most liberal university In this SCU cmes su, xur uio u auumaa, n 
context Jn Australia is the newly study dono by the Tortlnry Educa- 
opened Griffith University in Hr is- . tion Research Contra of tho Unive^ 
b^ne, which has Admitted bno ln 10 sity of NSW has reported that 
of Its students without formnl quail- maiurc stuuonts . do significantly 
fication. Among tbo first students belter than other students. For 
were a ballot star arid a retired army example, in political scioncd 60 per 

rwtlivnnl nf « miMnfn Iruln efif. 


. ' Statistics seem to suggest tliat tho 
schemes, so, far are a. success. A 


colonel. 

Most of Australia's 132,000 stu- 
doniK, however, continue to enter 
tho country’s: lo universities by, tra- 
ditional means. There is also con- 


ceut of mature uriftlatriculated stu- 
dents. received a credit or better 
compared With 25 per cent of other 
students. In sociology SO per cent 
of vinmafrlculntdd students received 


UlUUntll UiCQlUi nidi v? lb aiou bun- m mnuiu^i ptuuquu 

siderable pressure on existing places a. credit or better B8 against 45 per 
from traditional sources. A quota cent of other students; . ■ 
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Significance for universities 
of regional councils 


Postgraduate changes 


from Professor Basil Bernstein 
Sir, — I would like to draw attention 


University opinion has not yet 
recognized the significance of the 
proposal by the Council of Local 
Ethical ion Authorities (CLEA) to 
establish nine regional Further Edu- 
cation Advisory Councils. It should, 
even though some complex reason- 
ing is involved. 

In its 1972 White Paper Educa- 
tion ; A Framework for Expansion 
the Conservative Government recog- 
nized that the reorganization of non- 
university higher education would 
necessitate changes in the existing 
machinery for regional coordination 
and cooperation. This was (and is) 
provided by two separate acts of 
todies, with different boundaries, 
constitutions, and outlooks ; 
Regional Advisory Councils far 
Further Education (RACs), and 
Area Training Organizations (ATOs) 
for tcnchor training. 

The White Paper proposed replac- 
ing the university based ATOs by 
regional commit toes mainly repre- 
sentative of the l.c.a.s, the teacher- 
training institutions, and the teach- 
ing profession, and reviewing “the 
composition, functions and bound- 
aries ’* of the RACs. The present 
Government accepted in principle 
this proposal. 

Later, the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, feeling that there 
was urgent need to make arrange- 
ments for expanding in-service 
training for teachers, submitted an 
Interim scheme for Regional Com- 
mittees for the Education and Train- 
ing of Teachers (RCETT) which 
would promote, coordinate, and 
supervise In-service, training, In- 
duction of newly qualified teachers, 
and professional centres handling 
these tasks. The scheme was en- 
dorsed by the Advisory Council on 
the Supply and Training of Teach- 
ers (ACSTT) ; but no RCRTT have 
yet been established. 

A short while ago the CLEA, born 
Ot the Association of County Coun- 
cils (ACC) and the Association of 
Metropolitan Authorities (AMA), 
sent to the DES a memorandum 
which said, in efEect, that It is non- 
sense to have two disparate coordin- 
ating bodies in n region. The CLEA 
would phase out the RACs as well 
as the ATOs, replacing them, by a 
finale integrated body, a Further 
Education Advisory Council in the 
Region (FJ2ACR),- In each of the 
nine region* in' England. The memo- 
randum' does not deal with Wales, 
whose. special circumstances demand 
special measure*. 

..Tho FEACRs should be advisory 
bodies only, pot executive or pro- 
viding. They should be established 
« corporate bodies under trust 
deed, and this should requke them 
to establish three standing com- 
mittees: ' 


to a major change in the principle 
of awarding grants to postgraduate 
students which lias arisen out of a 


• to promote, coordinate and keep 
. under review the induction and in- 

setyjce training of teacher* (i e k tbe 
task allotted by the DBS to its -pro-: 
posed RCETTs), “ with some expli- 
cit provision to safeguard the posl- 

• £°r, „°* . Movers! ales in this 

field s • . 





• .tOaehac training courses ; i , 

• to look dftcr imernal. -finance and 
.staffing, .. v,. :■ 

The Go venting bodies- bf : FEACftj 

■ should - ha 1 representative 6f ( aU tins 
Interests concerned: he.n.s, tea- 
chers’ assrtoiarionx,. the ; nort-utilW- 
sity further education systfem, •the 
universities (a significant inclusion), 
industry. ..and commerce. The 

r salaried 'Staff should be hehded bv 
a director !*'oP high -calibre and 
, the councils should be financed' 50- 
50 ^y. the-; DBS ;tihd. the l.e.a.s In 

■ each rdgipp. - ■" > 

A. radical view 1 would , query 
whet-hot purely, advisory teglorial 
bodies pro either noc&snrv or desir- 
able. , L:o-d.s do ..not , like . them. 
Col leges . or education ’ aro . always 
complaining that ’thev have to serve 
too many masters. The RACs have 
hot bqau conspicuously successful, 
arid the ATOs. have many' critics. 

Yet', agsnniln& thfcV a hash can he 
made for r^glonal ^dvH^ory crttti'cifa 


consequently expensive, bodies as 
the CLEA proposes 7 The possible 
size of the governing bodies of some 
FEACRs Is frightening. “ All the 
luterests concerned** are to have 
scats, anti this is made worse by 
th e C LEA’s insistence that the 
l.c.a.s must be allotted nearly half, 
and the teaching profession a simi- 
lar proportion. Only about one- 
ninth is left for other interested 
parties. These include the univer- 
sities (of which there are four or 
more in four of the nine regions), 
industry and commerce, the 
churches (still large providers of 
teacher-training institutions), and 
other providing bodies. 

There would seem to be a real 
(lunger here of repeating the tra- 
gedy of the National Advisory 
Council for the Training and Supply 
of Teachers (NACTST), which 
foundered' because of its multitude 
of conflicting voices. 

As regards expense, it is hardly 
appropriate in an era of acute finan- 
cial stringency to -suggest the sort 
of administrative establishment im- 
plied by a “high calibre" director 
unless this is Incontestably neces- 
sary. It does not seem so. Tho 
CLEA says that FEACR governing 
bodies would not meet often, ana 
ill on “mainly to receive' reports 
from IthcirJ committees, review pro- 
gross, and set broad policy guide- 
lines. That should not .mean oner- 
ous servicing. 

The committees which the CLEA 

f trapeses seem very unbalanced. It 
s difficult to understand why the 
Induction and in-service training of 
teochdrs are. divorced from Initial 
training ; in practice, neither should 
bo. Committee (wo has an euormous 
load, largely covering the tonus of 
reference of die council. .Paradoxi- 
cally, perhaps the best solution 
might be to amalgamate coni mi t- 
ttes one and two— but only on the 
condition that this single commit- 
tee would work mainly through sub- 
committees, as l.e.a.s do. 

Another criticism that must be 
made of the CLEA plan is that It 
all 1 but ignore* the partnership be- 
tween the universities .and the 
teacher-training colleges that has 
matured, slowly and hesitatingly but 
moro and more effectively,* over 
some 85 yaar's. Admittedly, the mem- 
orandum. pays cordial lip-service to 
it ; one of two “ crucial features to 

J {reserve”. It says, •'* is the contlnu- 
tig fruitful involvement of tho uni- 
versity education interests* 1 , in 
induction and in-service training (no 
mention is made of the initial train- 
ing done by university education de- 
partments). But in the regional coun- 
cil structure which It recommends, 
there Is singularly little evidence of 
any effort to secure this. 

This must be rectified. Even 
though tho colleges of • education, 
with , three : exceptions, have been 
thrust our of the ’ university sector 
of higher education, arid into the 
so-tailed public sector* this does not 
mean* that their long-forged—and 
' often strongly-forged — academic and 
professional: Jinks- with .their, uhl- 
yerslilafl-ahO.ijld be severed qr left 
to de eay th t* a u gh dl sy so. If thpra arc 
to bo regional' advisory councils 
exclusively for ;-; . ndn-univerilty- 
further 'education, ■ qt the very least 
rheso 1 should maintain ; a com 
1 titvuously , active Unison with -their 
luiivorsitioip ..... . '. ... . :- 


Bigniucad.ee of the EBACRS is that, 
it is: being- suggested for : the first; 
time.' . that l universities shntild ,'jblii 
regionnl bodlos, one tjf whpso aims 


time.' . that [ universities shnUlU ,'joiii 
..regional bodies, onO df whose aims 
will be to promote, coordinate a,pd 
suporVfsc non-unlvorsity further and 
higher education, If ittUvertitiqs did 


change In the settlement of under- 
graduate awards. This change in 
the principle may discriminate 
against women, distort the postgrad- 
uate population and effect the field 
, and focus of postgraduate study. 

Grants to undergraduates have 
been linked to parental income 
j unless the student is over 25 years 
| of age, or has lived away from home 
for a period of over three years ; 
in either of these cases the student 
is deemed independent. Postgradu- 
ate awards offered by research 
councils, including the Department 
of Education and Science as a speci- 
fic awarding body, until last year 
regarded the postgraduate as econo- 
mically Independent. The economic 
unit was the student, and the grant 
was not related to parental income, 

This is an important principle, 
because It means that tho sole cri- 
terion ■ of postgraduate research is 
academic : the student’s academic 
level, research interest and poten- 
tial. Jn as much as the postgraduate 
grant is tied to the incomes of stated 
others, then the decision to take up 
postgraduate research is governed 
by non-academic criteria: the will- 
ingness or otherwise of stated others 
to contribute to the award. 

Last year the DES changed the 
undergraduate settlement so that in 
the case .of marriage, tho income of 
the other spouse is taken into 
account. An assessment is made of 
the income of the other spouse 
which Includes an allowance for 
mortgage and dependants. The grant 
is reduced when the residual income 
reaches £1.600 and the reduction In 
the size of the grant becomes pro- 
gressively steeper until at a residual 
Income of £3,000 the grant Is re- 
duced at the rate of £1 for each addi- 
tional £10 of balance of income. 

Postgraduate settlements are 
linked to undergraduate settle- 
ments ; as a consequence, the above 
applies to postgraduates. Now this 
change in the nature of the settle- 
ment of undergraduate awards has 
changed the principle of awards to 
postgraduates which previously re- 
garded the postgraduate (and for 
very good rea sons) as a self-suffic- 

Parents and grants 

from Mr A. C. Sim 
Sir, — Ernest Rudd bas raised the 
important problem of- students not 
receiving full support from their 
parents (THES, October 24). I 
suggest that the present system 
should be changed : 

• Students should be given the full 
grant. 

• Parents should lose the corre- 
sponding child allowance, or part 
of it, and in this way pay their 
share. 

This would * automatically take 
into account parental income and 
liabilities via the usual Income tax 
methods. It would place parents 
In the present student role: they ■ 
would nave to seek money from 
their offspring to help pay for their 
upkeep if they lived at home. It 
would also make substantial savings , 
in local authority expenses by elimi- 
nating the need for the search and • 
study of parental resources. 

Yours faithfully, 

“A. C.SIM, •• 

Department of electrical englrie&Ly 
.-Iri'g,? • :. •• ■•'- ■ • 

North Bayfc London Polytech nic. 

University cutrahce 

from Mr Dairld Fanning, • . ; ; 

.S^r.-T-Should university entrance bo: 
easier There are certain points jn‘ 
Dr HesJcinY letter (TflfiS, October. 
31) (tohcfirnlnri assessment by GCE. 
advanced level results which c&H fob 
furtliot 'Examination. \ : ; 


lent independent enonomic unit. 

Tills change In principle may well 
have, among many others, the fol- 
lowing consequences: 

• Although in principle the effects 
will fall equally upon husbands and 
wives who intend to enter postgra- 
duate studies, in fact it is more 
likely to make the wife’s decision 
dependent upon her husband’s 
agreement and in this way to dis- 
criminate against women. Not all 
men are liberated. It does seem 
strange that the Government has 
declared itself in favour of reducing 
discrimination against women, yet 
in the crucial area of education, 
the changed principle of the DES is 
likely to violate the policy, in fact, 
if not in principle. 

• The decision to enter postgradu- 
ate studies is no longer an indivi- 
dual decision of the student, nor a 
decision on the part of the univer- 
sity, but is now a negotiated econo- 
mic decision on the part of spouses. 
From this point of view, this is an 
arbitrary decision which will result 
in a distortion of the postgraduate 
population. For it will now consist 
only of those who are prepared to 
accept the application of the new 
principle. 

• This change in principle may not 
only discriminate against women, 
distort the composition of the post- 
graduate population, but it may 
also change the field and focus or 
study. If the dedsion to undertake 
postgraduate research is subject to 
the decision of. a spouse which In- 
volves a reduction in income, is it 
not possible for that spouse to look 
for the possibility of a future re- 
ward in the investment. Thus the 
field and focus of postgraduate re- 
search may be scrutinized in terms 
of its future non-academic returns. 

There are also a great many 
other implications of this change in 
principle, which I have not men- 
tioned, for example, the marital 
intentions of tho student during the 
period of the award ; the few stu- 
dents who will benefit from the 
mortgage and child allowances, etc,' 
Yours faithfully, 

BASIL BERNSTEIN, 

Professor of the sociology of 
education. 

Institute of Education, 

London University. ' 

of any university student, although 
the techniques and skills required 
are manifestly different at sixth 
form and university level. 

So. In addition, wc should bo look- 
ing for some other indices or pre- 
dictors of academic success. Dr 
Heskln agrees • with this develop- 
ment, although his letter fails to 
elaborate on the precise nature of 
such predictors. * r We can then, in 
the usual way, sort out the slieop 
from the goats at the end of the 
first yepr ” he claims. Surely an 
expensive and wasteful way of Justi- I 
tying n disregard of A-levul results I 


jpiinthc 'FEACRS, which is not at 
toll certain, they would /thorofore 
implicitly - ftdedpt ; that universities 
shobld.' slsrt W mcnibafs of Vrty new 

l ojtluilal machinery fov hlglior odu- 
catlqn that may develop . . ini V tlid 
English regional as ■ or, after, 
assemblies for Scotland and:. Wales; 
arii established:, SUCh fr union yiqulir 
nave profound implications for - the 1 


cmiibe Placed prt higli-Bradb Adevel 
results, but is there any empirical 
evidence 1 that university admwalohs 
policies .are baqed! .An the high 
grades Achieved . rather-* tlinh. . the 
spread uf A-leveL success ? ' 


a Potential undergraduate should at 
least, achieve SO per cent in oxamin- 
htlons fbp. -which ' the, student has 
undertake*} a minlmlmt of two Years* 
jhtemive audy ?. i* „ 

ThejablUtv'to learnjtb recall-and 


made fpr, regional rddvi^oty councils irHiversiLtes. . There hns bhqni up, V 

* for iTOn-WDivertfl^-fnrrfiei; education, ‘* nubile 4irdlcati6n‘ ybt ilhat tbOy i&rts -to-^ uitdeSffid^^ 

Sl,uutd- iliey. U *ar 


He goes .on : " Many more people 
would have had the benefit of a 
university environment evon if only 
for. a brief period.” True, but at 
whose expense, . and with - what 
result? . ■ - • 

.It would be better to try to do 
something Positive by way of evolv- 
ing an amalgam Of A-lovel perform- 
ance and some, measure of psycho- 
logical aptitude testing. Research 
reported in- British, Amerlcrtn attd 
Australian journals indicates that 
there cah be significant correlations 
;uetween a {student’s performance In 
tests of verbal: and spatial ability 
And of personality and a student’s 
subsequent academic achievements. 

J atp well awgre that this . will 
agitate, tbe deep pool of educational 
libertarians : and : anti-psychologists, 
but a sound cash can bie made, out 
tor this approach ; on eco bonne 
JfoUn^Sjif •0 n n o i , ojj 1 ei'. .•• 

. 'The ,‘total cost ' of putting oiie 
Undergraduate through >the univer- 
sity system for just pne ,year.;is in 
excess of £6,000, . Estimates pf 
first-year admissions to the uqlver- 
slties this October kre put at 75,000. 
Estimates of student • drop-outs 
suggest that the figure , may be as 
nigh as one In. 10. or. ns low at, one 
• 30. ,. Taken at face, valua, this 

S leans that We are -wasting between 
I5m,and £45m this year. Is not it 
time we did something about it ? 
,Ypqr^ faithfully, ' * 

DAVID FANNING, - 
51- Asngrove.'i ; • , - 

Radford, v !. .. i , 


Student loans 

from Mr AZrai Maynard. 

Sir, — Charles Clarke’s commem, 
{THES, October 24) o.i my S 
paper (Experiment with Choice « 
Education, Institute of Economic 
Affairs) lead me to conclude tbj 
he has either uot read my paon 
or that he has read it end mis- 
understood it. 

In the paper, I did not contend 
that government should not be & 
volved in educatiori. I merely argued 
that its iuvolvenient could be 
limited to financial intervention to 
aid the less affluent. Student louy 
could enable society to redistribute 
resources from a privileged middle 
class group who ave potentially rich 
In terms of llfe-tiine income, u 
less fortunate groups whose lilt 
chances are depressed by poor 
family backgrounds, the characteris- 
tics of which ensure that their chil- 
dren will not be members of higher 
educated aristocracy. 

Charles Clarke admits that family 
background is an important 
determinant of who gets into 
higher education and then he goes 
on to ■ argue that the loans system 
, would lead to less poor children 
1 in universities and colleges.- The 
defects of this latter point are dealt 
with in my paper at length.. 

The important thing to note li 
that student grants have not 
Increased substantially the relative 
share of the higher education' caht 
going to students from lower socio- 
economic groups. Poor children a^l 
filtered out of the education systeo 
prior to higher education. If Charles 
Clarke and 1 were to ngree about 
this diagnosis tho symptoms caa 
be ; cured only by ' radistriburioi 
resources to nffect the famllyg 
Socialization activities, or the early 
stages of education. 

I would like a more equitablt 
distribution of access to educaaobu 
resources and oue way of achiertt* 
such an objective is to take re 
sources from higher education , By 
introducing loans, and spenaiaj 
such resources In whole or In pun 
on those who have relatively po« 
access to education. • ' 

Charles Clarke and che : Nutioou 
Union of Stmlcnt8 ave quite ««« 
in objecting to tills policy. ■»*! 
have been elected to protect ana, « 
possible, enlnrge the share of w* 
cake going towards their l«8w 
middle class membership. 
we should be clear about the aliifr 
butlonal implications of such 
servatlpm « the poor may-»W 
and the relatively rich may.BW» i " 
their affluence. 

Student loans provide a pw 
Instrument which may weM L 
education system more eqw* 
and more efficient. TIiu 
needs to be carefully studied^ . 
not rejected out of bail d by 
interests such aS the N.D&. . 
NUS should follow the adf “ 
Chairman Mao TSfrtung who srgj 
that “In this world, things .are 
plicated and decided by,®*? 
factors. We should l°°k . a*i 

lefts' Worn ' different . 

from just 6ne “ 

Yours faithfully! 1 ' \ . 

ALAN MAYNARD. ■ ; - 
Department of economical 
York 1 University. j~ ■ s 

UCB unafraid/ - ; •** ; 

from M»* Laurence WIsW - .^ tbe 
Sir,— WB were delighted 
i ‘ promDien t' • co ver age . \J Tbe 
! ber - 17 ) of n dul* ‘rept^JJ^ g 
Vniyerslty gjw" afraid 

certainly cJtP e dts ! - but ia 

of ' criticism! ■! . Linii In- 

Vour readers 

terested to learn, Vhat i^ ^,J|. 
have a good . nugb«- ^| a *g la 
and expect, more for 

Buckingham J n -ESS2J"5ta bo knp^ 
ders would doubNAw 
elso that some, of s J e <j, i ; ; 
academically very good iw * 
YoWs faithfully, .. . . •? .; 

LAURENCE WILSON..* ; v 
Registrar, ■ j •? ' 

University College, 

Buckingham. • - ,l - " 

•; /• 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND ITS ENEMIES: 4 


The super-ministry : a blueprint for survival ? 


The battle for personal liberty in Britain may 
well be won, or lost, in the lecture- rooms of 
our universities and polytechnics. Few of us 
can now lmve any doubt that civilization and 
freedom are under assault from a multiplicity 
of malevolent forces ; and in this conflict 
between reason and unreason, between think- 
ing, humanist individuals and violent totali- 
tarian mobs, the university natut'ally forms 
the first line of defence. That is why the 
academic struggle against government pene- 
tration, on the one hand, and the student 
fascist left on the other, is so important. 
Happily there bi'c signs that leading acade- 
mics arc recovering their courage. 

Vice-chancellors are speaking out, in plain 
terms, to defend the concept of university 
autonomy, and there are the beginnings of 
a swing back to the elitist principle which 
lies at the heart of university excellence. 

The first element in the return to sanity 
has been the discredit! ug of “ manpower 
planning" in the university field. This, of 
course, was llnkod to the brutal materialist 
imago of the university as a “knowledge 
factory". 

Out as Newman observed, over 100 years 
ago, ill his Idea of a University. “A univer- 
sity Is on alma mater t knowing tier children 
ono by ono, not a foundry, or a mint, or a 
treadmill," Tho wisdom of the observation 
has been demonstrated over the Inst decade 
by empirical moans, for whenever degree- 
level manpower planning ha* been tried it 
has proved a dismal failure. 

Indeed, one could argue that tbe basic 
assumption behind the original Robbins 
calculations— that graduate output is related 
to the gross national product — was disproved 
as early as 1970, when the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
reportod that the United Kingdom, compared 
to other West European countries, Canada, 
tho United States and Japan, had (in 1964) 
the greatest concentration 6n science and 
technology in higher education and tho big- 
gest proportion of qualified scientists and 
technologists (graduates, diploma and certi- 
ftcatc-holdors) In relation to population and 
labour force.” This was the exact opposite 
to the conventional Snovian assertion. 

? n case, those with much experience of 
scientific-manpower planning, such os Sir 
Frederick Dainton, the presont chairman of 
the University Grants Committee, would 
l ,, 8 a ver 7 r, sky business, doomed 
i?.- f .j e J? anything over-ambitious is 
attempted. He would add that, where the 
«ete is the sole employer, end future expan- 
s '”l , can b® accurately predicted— as in 
medicine, dentistry and veterinary work- 
planning is possible. 

“any would deny even this ; and 
^“! n V k 3 s possible to argue that our 

0tt P nn ® ^ ar doctors have gone sadly 
r- f 1 ,.i 0? ? r P fl8t quarter-century (only 
recently, for instance, was It decided to scrap 
me londamental axiom that women should 
ffWW, “ore than 25 per cent of places 
In medical schools.) 

n ^jjf e , frlsgeat and most tragic failure, how- 
ever, nas been in the production of teachers, 
I™?® “* me experts have been hopelessly 
vontounded over quite a short period, and 
„® er ®. confident ministerial estimates have 

or more nHCCUrate b y facEdrs o£ 50 P er cent 

We arc now having to shut well-equipped 
inl-1? 68 o£ education and direct qualified 
to the dole queue. .Much of this 
planning .of course, had been, based on 
uemographlc projections, which notoriously 
hir,i? ? e - be3t statistioians to grief: The 

e . ,s .® c ¥ r Iouj phenomenon, unrespon- 
sive to ministerial diktat. . 

there are other obstinate forces' which 
fn« ta “SAlhflt ; accurate 'planning./ • For 
SSffc®) we do. not know why .J.6-1 8-year-olds 
dB *pr or against higher 'educDtion, and 
nrnu e,e 1 rc h uoW being conducted on this 
problem is unlikely to leave us much wiser. 

This term the universities are much fuller 
'"an. expected, presumably because of high 
ehh mp j ment * But such trends seem to 
m»ui R Dow with, mysterious suddenness, 
mare? 8 planning of places a night- 

lnH-5 ^Inclple about which there is now 
ih« r0 t^ s n 8 * ® n d well-justified, scepticism Is 
la^Mnwttd Department of Education 
mw Sclonce, assumption that “big iA best", or 

• “pat efficient. Efficient for. what ? 

af res Pect in which tiie reoi^ganization 

. th n ufJ 8° yern m a nt—the supreme example of 
hia,. ^ theory— has hrbved efficient has 

' n ® u “ping up. the salarlos of officials, 
•“M hcqco the rqtes. . .. . 

Pnr 4 ^.^ ^o.That biguess in education— as 
. in^il t i S i a, ' ce in 'polytechnics— Is less efficient 
thap Variety.' After all, the 
a n tut. (the greater the damage when 

: * [dccjaion goos wrong, ns It often 

tp6, botli bigness end planning 
' offtflUi® 1 ® c ? rD ® 8e the barriers between DBS 
■ '(ev*!i 8 itf B ’l £ b© bast, Ulglier educationalists 

• ; luni% l^x ndd^ to the cllmbing qppor- 
^‘WAs.ofipolltlcaJ, .donjO 






ifl .'*, j 

‘ ■ ■ " a *«. ‘.rf 
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might to lunch. That Is why wc .siioulcl inuiu- 
tuiu what J. S. Mill cnllcri n “ reverent 
agnuslicism ". The matter should he left 
to rlic academics who are, after nil, tho 
people most likely to set the answers right, 

And. because there can he no nne answer, 
there is nn overwhelming argument for tho 
greatest possible variety of university insti- 
tutions and approaches. This, in turn, streng- 
thens the cu.se not merely for autonomy far 
the whole higher educational scctui', but for 
autonomy within the sector. 

The key figure fit a healthy university sys- 
tem is (lie independent-minded college head, 
who respects all branches of learning, loves 
his colleagues and students, secs his job as 
a privilege and a heritage to be huntled on 
intact, and so fights like a lion for die stan- 
dards of the Institution he serves. 

Equally, the only generally accurate test 
of a “ good ** university is the wastage rate. 
In Britain ic has traditionally been around 
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Paul Johnson concludes his four-part series and 
suggests that universities should become the 
responsibility of a Ministry of Arts and Sciences 


14 per cent, compared with nntlonul averages 
of 40-50 in the United States, Franca and so 
forth ; but it Is notable that really first-clast 
institutions tlio world over, like Harvard nml 
Yale, lmve rates similar to ours. 

Low wnsingo Implies not only that the 
university appeals to tho enthusiasm uiid 
uesu-Q to learn of Intelligent young men mid 
wnnicn, hut that there is a basic harmony 
between musters and ncophites on (lie way 
the place is run. 

Hence, when wo como to die question of 
goveriiituint within the university, wc find 
[hat the traditional elitist system is likely to 
be the best. Power-sharing with students has 
proved a destructive failure. 

Those in authority should naw consult 
together to dismantle some of the institu- 
tional machinery sot up in tho Trondy Sixties 
to make the student-mob kins- It is wrong 
that public money, whether from ratepayers 
or taxpayers, should finance student unions 
run by unrepresentative sectarians. 

Vice-chancellors and other college heads 


should not be content with purely protective 
measures but should go over to the offensive 
when convenient. They should exploit any 


Recently, the retiring head of Lough- 
borough University, Professor Elfyn Richards 
— one oE the outstanding men in his Hold — 
said that in eight years he had never once 
met Sir Toby Weaver, the arch-mandarin 
planner of the DES, and had had no contact 
with his successor. 

For all these reasons, the less central 
planning the better. Universities should stick 
to their autonomy. Everyone In positions of 
authority and influence should strive to keep 
politics out of higher education. Politics, 
whether the triumphalist politics of the 
academics, or the egalitarian politics of the 
DBS and Labour theorists, have been tried 
and failed. 

Hence I would urge the early abandonment 
of tiie unitary-type education ministry, under 
which the whole process from nursery school 
to PhD is planned and decided at political 
level, and thus subjected to the vagaries of 
elections and the whims of transient ministers 
(Mr Wilson, Jn particular, has always treated 
the DES as the British equivalent of a 
Siberian power station). 

We should, instead, resurrect the Robbins 
notion that all higher education— imlvers ides, 
education colleges and polytechnics— should 
be cut off from the DES and transferred, 
together with state patronage of the arts, 
science and technology, to a separate Ministry 
of Arts and Sciences, with its own staff, and 
it* own access to the Cabinet. 

But I would add one vital qualification to 
tills proposal. The new ministry, like tho gov- 
ernment’s legal department, should have only 
a quasi-political complexion. That is, the mini- 
ster should normally be a peer, not subjected 
to election or t-eelectlon or to the normal 
pafty disciplines, a person of unquestionable 
authority and experience In the educational 
or scientific professions, and acting accord- 
ing to non-politlcnl and especially non-party 
critcrin- 

IIo should, as it were, bo tiie educational 
equivalent or the Lord Chancellor.. I think 
that such a scheme ivould have ail immense 
effect lit restoring the confidence of those 
who have the quality of our higher oducatlon 
closest to their hearts ; it would EU1 them with 
courage to fight for thp values it Is thoir duty 
to uphold; ft would, . Indeed, be a tremen- 
dously elitist gesture, and thus a stinging re- 
buff to the “ kuowjedgo factory” enthusiasts, 

<tt.nf.lal i-nlnirart^*’ 1 Inlltc. thfl rifiltl-BrOV 


Thus all institutions of this type would be- 
long to an autonomous sector, prised away 


from the ruinous and destructive grip of local 
authorities (let alone from the horrific pros- 
pect of “reglonqiizatlon ”} and defended from 


central government by Its own uon-politlcnl 
ministry. 

Of course this is elitism, pure and simple. 
And why not? All education Is, by its very 
essence, elitist ; the meaning of the word itself 
implies leadership, and presupposes academic 
discipline imposed by tiie wise and learned 
on the neophite. There Is no such thing as an 
egalitarian educational system, any more than 
there can be an egalitarian football champion- 
ship. 


Moreover, I have a strong feeling, based 
more on a study of hlstorv man on statistical 
calculations, that a markedly elitist higher 
education System tends to produce a high 


growth rate. It is notable that those who sup- 
port a mass but low-grade system C popular 
universities" and so forth) are also those 
whose economic views promote low growth 
because they give trade union privileges and 
avoidance of unemployment a much higher 
priority than Investment and productivity. 

Hence the political aim of mass higher 


educationalists 
limbing- Oppor-' 


the “social relevance ** touts, tho field-grey 
Qgalitarlans and all those who no id excellence' 
to be a crime. 

It would also be a preparation and n pilot 
programme for taking the whole pf education 
out oE> politics, mid thus to restoring social 
peace and academic calm to the nation’s 
secondary and primary schools. 

d>E course, implicit in wir proposal fa tiie 
abandonment of the disastrous binary policy, 
now on its Inst legs anyway, and n reversion, 
to tho ladder principle, under which the uni- . 
versity Is the peak of the system, and other 
cfcntres of higher education ace encouraged 
and helped to graduate to Its status, or attach 
themselyes to university federations. 


sustained and relatively high growth rate, an 
elitist form of university expansion can con- 
tinue almost Indefinitely. 

“No society", write Halsey and Trow in 
The British Academics, “can yet afford to 
educate 30 per cent of its youth at the cost of 
education at Harvard, Oxford or, Sussex”.- 
That fa true, but it need not necessarily 
remain so, provided the elitist principle is 
preserved end reinforced and allowed to pro-, 
mote steady growth. 

Thus, by the kind of paradox familiar to 
historians, an elitist system is the most likely 
to secure “the highest education of the 
greatest possible number”, and without any 
sacrifice in quality. 

By using such a phrase, 1 da not imply 
acceptance of any utilitarian principle. Utili- 
tarianism, like planning and politics. Is fatal 
to a good university. There Is a widespread 
misapprehension, fostered unfortunately by 
Newman hlmsqlf, that Frauds Bacon favoured 
tho prlaciplo of practical uso in education. 

In fact Bacon probably devoted moro iti< 
tcliectuul capacity,' over n longer period, to 
thinking about ibis topic than any other- man 
in history Including Plato, and iio returned 
again and again to tho conclusion that use - 
must not bo the prime end of learning. 

Tho purpose of n university was in some 
ways anu-trJumphalist, since “ loantiun 
end wet It men’s mind* . with, a true sens A ' of 
tiie frailly of their persons, the casual! ly^ 
of their fortunes, and the dignity df their 
.sou! and vocation '*. Its object was at bottom 
a moral ono,. to anlarga the capacity of riihn; 
and make hlni into a nobler and : better 
creature. • 1 

The liucli fa, no one fans a convincing 
general theory as to what tho university 


legal vulnerability In the position of the 
National Union of Students or individual 
unions, mid sue ferociously on every possible 
occasion (or damage to property and other 
torts. 

For after all, the radical students, and 
their self-interested donnish allies, are true 
enemies of expanded learning. ' They are as 
much attached to tfaelr received opinions, and 
their sacred texts, from Mao to Marcuse. 
fi9 the Dominican friar* who asphyxiated 
medieval Paris and Oxford, -.or the fourth- 
century monks, who demonstrated in their 
thousands outside the early councils of the 
church, howling slogans about the Trinity, 
and beating opponents with clubs. Bacon 
called such people M barking monsters ’* who 
“hang about the womb of knowledge and 
prevent delivery”. . 

I would argue that learned men have no 
moral 1 right to delegate authority in institu- 
tions devoted to accuracy and truth. I am 
much impressed by tbe recent and powerful 
study by Graeme C. Moodia and Rowland 
Eustace, Poorer and Authority -in British 
Universities , which comes down in favour 
of what the authors term a “republican” 
system. « 

Under this, power fa diffused among vary- 
ing groups of experts: “Decisions on any 
issue should be taken ‘by those who know 
most about it, and , . . those who know most 
vary according to the nature of the issue.” 
They add : “The supreme authority, provided 
it fa exercised in ways responsive to others, 
must . . . continue to rest with the academics.” 

It may seorn strange for academics to re- 
gard themselves as in the front line defend; 
ing civilization. Yet in a sense this has hlwayi 
been part of tfaelr role. Defining higher educa- 
tion, one falls naturally If io congruously into 
military analogy. 

' th a noblo sentence, Newman described the 
university ns “ the high protecting power of 
nil knowledge and science, of fact and prin- 
ciple, of Inquiry and discovory, of experiment 
and speculation : it maps out the territory of 
the intellect, and sees that . . . there is neither 
encroachment nor surrender on any side -, 

Looking around tho university mid its 
enemies toddy, I fool it urgent to point out- 
dipt, tills front lino of civilization should hot 
bo. a Maginot Lino, lost for ever oncu pene- 
trated. That Is vvhy we must have defence In 


depth,, meaning every kind and variety of 
111 st hut Ion where higher education fa avail- 
able, linked Indeed in one huge defensive 


confraternity, but each pursuing, within wide 
-limits, lea own a$U;dater mined course. 

I like the sixteenth-century linage of Joint 
roxe, who referred to each single printing 
press us a “ block-house agolnat. tho enemies 
•of froth arid reason So too, the university 
today Is not eh Ivory tower, but a real one. 
It is vital that Us independent walls should 
be kept in constant repair, nud nbovo all that 
it should net be betrayed from wiihm. 

Next week i replies front John. Griffith, John 
, Holloway, Barnard 'Williams, Michael I?.,.p. 
Yoijng 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

The future of university libraries 



from Mr B. SI. Bland 
Sir, — 1 ( is not dear what your con- 
tributor Mr Nicholas Moore is try- 
ing to achieve in his article on 
university libraries (THES October 
24). . . 

As a description of some obvious 
problems, long recognized by uni- 
versity librarians, it docs little to 
provide constructive suggestions 
and displays a woeful ignorance of 
the functions of an academic lib- 
rary. 

As one who is so well versed in 
basic economics, he should, per- 
haps, have drawn attention to the 
pitfalls of inter-library lending as 
a solution and all-time panacea to 
the shortage of funds or accommo- 
dation. Nor does ho seem to be 
aware of the very large contribution 
matte l>v academic libraries to the 
national' need for the "quaint text- 
book '■ and the " rubbish ” which 
has uoi been acquired nationally for 
die purpose of lending. 

Equally, he has not studied the 
problems’ of depositories, which 
may solve some problems, only to 
jcrcutu others: depositories were in 
iisc in university libraries long 
■before Mr Moore became aware of 
the need. 

Tf Mr Moore can spare time, r, 

E ersomilly, would ho happy to give 
im nil experience of the twentieth 
century into which neither I nor 
my colleagues have need to be 
dragged. 

B. M. BLAND, 

Librarian, 

Southampton University. 

from Mr Af. A. Gallon 
Sir,— Either from lack of space or 
naively Niph c’as Moore's article on 
univcrsLiy libraries grossly over- 
$in[.<.il>fics the Issues he raises. 

It i« true that in the past a uni- 
verity library’s primary objective 
was u build as large a stock us pos- 
sible and. no doubt, many o 
tresv archer has been grateful, but 
liow does Mr Moore claim to evalu- 


ate the quality of rfi'ese collections ? 

More important-, he misses the 
point : such J* the financial climate 


today that even die “service-orien- 
lateu " libraries am finding it 
difficult to acquire the biutic 


reference works and books which 
constitute a working collection. 

The Information officer which 
Mr Moore refers to is only one 
aspect of the trend In university 
libraries towards the service-orien- 
tated approach which was adopted 
by the new university, libraries 
(particularly Lancaster, East Anglia 
and Sussex} in the early 1960s. 
Realizing that they could never 
compete with the traditional lib- 
raries in terms of stock they 
organ bed their staFf structure on 
the basis of subject specialization 
and emphasized exploitation rather 
(lion preservation. 

Mr Moore's implication that the 
aims of university libraries were 
influenced by the relative cheapness 
of stuff is also an over-simplification. 
Although staff costs may not have 
risen as sharply as books or build- 
ings the scrvice-orientuted approach 
necessarily involves recruiting staff 
of high calibre as subject specialists 
or information officers on the uni- 
versity lecturer grade, 

ft is surely more useful -Lo con- 
sider organizational structure ns a 
significant variable in determining 
m ana gem uni climate. Librarians, 
like their counterparts in industrial 
organizations, have been subjected 
to Lite demands of their employees 
for more job-satisfaction and for a 
more democratic, participative orga- 
nizational structure. [And if Mr 
Moore would have these “informa- 
tion officers ” spend their time con- 
sulting the catalogue for readers 
then l would suggest there is some- 
thing wrong with the catalogue. 
Moreover, if he acknowledges that 
librarians have skills in bibliography 
nnd book selection, and granted that 
many have n high degree of sub- 


ject knowledge, why doesn’t he 
suggest that they actually do more 
book selection themselves IJ 
The main solution to the problem 
lies outside the university libraries. 
Much unnecessary duplication could 
be avoided if die institutions of 
higher education attempted to 
rationalize more the burgeoning of 
subjects for both undergraduate and 
postgraduate work in the light of 
the availability and ndequacy of 
library resources. 

Yours faithfully, 
m, A. GOLLOP, 

Slavonic subject consultant, 
Brother-ton Library, 

Leeds University. 

from Dr Michael Sommerlad 
Sir, — Of course some university lib- 
rarians will squeal at being dragged 
Into the “ realities " of Nicholas 
Moore’s twentieth century; one 
man’s reality is allot Iter man’s fan- 
tasy. r, for one, would not caro 
to base my views on the assumption 
that staff costs are to become pro- 
gressively cheaper relative to other 
rectors. 

The currently fashionable idea of 
librarian as catalyst, which I hap- 

f ien to support, seems to me to mean 
tiglier staff costs if it is to be pro- 
perly implemented. Hnwevflr, I wish 
to register a particularly loud 
scream at another currently fashion- 
able idea, that of inter-library loan 
us the future universal panacea, par- 
ticularly hi relation to the concept 
of the British Library Lending Divi- 
sion as wicket keeper rather than 


long stop. 

The basic principles behind the 
service arc admirable, as arc its 


undoubted achievements, but it Is 
essentially a safety net. Today its 
proponents are using it as a tram- 
poline and if we' are all persuaded 
to join in the romp without our life- 
lines then its, and our, ultimate 
safety is very much In doubt. 

In any case, where better to build 
the regional stores than on certain 


of our university campuses ? It is 
possible to argue that some univer- 
sities should have much larger 
libraries in terms of stock, and that 
our big retitink should relate to 
university library architecture, to 
the clientele these institutions 
serve, and their place in the 
national system. 

Yours sincerely, 

MICHAEL SOMMERLAD, 

Sanders Drive, 

Colchester, 

Essex. 

from Mr A. C. Bubb 
Sir, — Nicholas Moore claims that it 
has taken an economic disaster to 
force university libraries to face 
reality. He seems to be unaware 
that some university libraries have, 
since their comparatively recent 
foundation, but before the appear- 
ance of the concept of library infor- 
mation officers, assumed that it is 
an important part of the work of 
senior library staff to exploit stock 
and assist readers in a great variety 
of ways. 

Such libraries accept that the 
objective which Mr Moore seems 
to think universal, to build as large 
a stock as possible, may not be in 
Itself desirable, or indeed very rele- 
vant to the work of the library, 
since there ofteu appears to be little 
direct correlation between the size 
of library collections aud their use- 
fulness to readers. 

What such libraries have 
attempted is the more difficult task 
of producing collections of the right 
size and nature in their parent 
institutions. This menus, that they 
do not necessarily take a great 
interest in tlie crude statistics of 
numbers of volumes which Mr 
Moore seems to think form, a uni- 
versal criterion. • 

• To achieve the right type of col- 
lection involves, as Mr Moore rightly 
Implies, a close look at selection ana 
discarding policies, but it has long 
been the job of librarians to do just 


this, and some were trying to do |. 
before our present wmw 
troubles. They do not find?3? 
of course, when their parent 
tutions are not sure of the direciW 
in which they are mSWS 
do tho > best they can, ” 

Service-oriented some of ua hare 
long been, und we grew up with th e 
British Library Lending Division 
Our groans are likely to arise £ 
enuso we see services which our 
users value being reduced, not be. 
cause we are being forced into i 
belated recognition of what univer- 
sity libraries are all about. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. C. BUBB, 

Librarian, 

Salford University. 

from Mr Patrick McLaughlin 
Sir,— I cannot disagree with Nicho- 
las Moore’s comment that university 
■libraries will of necessity be forced 
to face economic reality. 

It is however sad that Mr Mono 
whilst loudly proclaiming the nete* 
sity of reexamining the basic prio- 
ciples of university llbrorianstfp 
could not suggest a more Innovatory 
concept than the use of dopositorio, 
He chose to ignore the one aveimo 
that can bring tangible economic 
■benefits to the university library- 
micro publishing. 

Successful analyses, utilizing 
actual library costs, have alteuH 
been undertaken with a number m 
universities and polytechnic libra- 
ries. The results show considerable 
savings both in finance and storage 
space over a five to 10 year period. 

I will be happy to provide Ur 
Moore with details of the studies 
to prove that a fresh light is already 
being cast on library techniques. 
Yours sincerely, 

PATRICK McLOUGHLIH, 

Serials publishing manager, 
University Microfilms, 

St John’s Rond, 

High Wycombe, 

Bucks. 





r .tit- Lime lecturers: 


Greys ton 


Universities 

BdFnsL 

Senior lecturer: Donald Hill (law). 
Lecturers ; Dcrmot Ncsbll (accounting 
science) : Anthony WicRstead (pure 
mathematics) ; Jona Simpson (econo- 
mics) ; Atlcf Agwah .(economics) i 
Roderick Court e (psychology) ; Stephen 
Ro.vSo (Qcograp)iy) ; ’ Robert El wood 
(zoology ),' Temporary lecturers : 
Michael Ermolaev (applied ntethcnia- 
du) ; Richard Loiigiaore (dental patho- 
logy).- 


SCIENCE RESEARCH 
... COUNCIL- . 

. Reports on 
V: Postgraduate Tratntii g : 

On October 1 the Cptmdl pub- 
lished twd - reports on post- 
graduate training (Report ' of 
the Working Group on Post- 
graduate Training — Chairman 
Professor Sir Sam Edwards, 
FRS, ahd - the Report of the 
Joint SRC/SSRC Committee on-- 
nKcrdjsctpU nary ; .Postgraduate - 
Trtdnlfltir-ChalrBian. 1 ‘•Lord’ 
Ashby, : JPRS). apd asked for 
qohtmepts by November 15. 



R'Si J Walker ‘ 

■Secretoly ;. 


i: J. C. 

(law) ; Marjorie 01 ley (menial health) ; 
Mr J. Petrie (law) ; P. Glrvan (com- 
mercial law) ; Dr T. Hadden (law) ; 
G. D. L. Sraylh (otorhinolaryngology) ; 
Dr R. E. S. James (psychlatiy) : G. 
Boyd (midwifery and gynaecology). 

City 

Pro-vice-chancellor : Professor J. C- 

Levy (three years). 

Edinburgh 

Director: Basil Skinner (extra-mural 
studies). Title of Professor Emeritus: 
Professor N. Feather, Professor. H. A- 
Bruck, and Professor. W. L. Edge.' 

Colleges 

Paisley 

Head of department: Professor P.' J. 
Sloanc (economics and management). 
Senior lecturer: A...Hobb8 and M. C. 
Fau Ids (social- studies); Dr P. J- 
Mac ar thy '(economics and manage- 
ment). Lecturer: R. M. Service and 
.‘Dr A; McNob (Scottish school of non- 
destructive testing) J I. A. McLelland 
(social studies) ibr.S. K. - Goa wand 
'(electrical engineering) ; P. Young 
(land- economics). 

General ' 

Mr Mordechalr Moron, deputy direc- 
tor general for administrative matters. 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
has been promoted to director general- 

The --foUoiftng have * ;b6en appointed 
metfcbcrft oc the-.: .Voridna- • party , to 
follow up the -recosnmoe Rations of tiia 
Ashby. Report on the 'cjjj 
manipulation of the. genetic 
tion Of -micro-organisms : Di 
ner. MRC Laboratory of Molecular 
Btotosy, Cambridge ; -5 Dr - . J. - B. 
BTooSsby, J.- director,! Animal Vlru? 
Rdsenrtii Tnstinae; . pirijrlght, Surrey: 
ProfcsMh 1 J.;P. Dugnld, ddpwtnient of 
.bacteriology, NlnqweH* Hdspkni; Duh- 
di»; t p^ >R'. j. pTTHiwifr, director, 
mlcrobkilaalfal research eatabllahmeW, 
Porlnn Dbwtj # _ SdUahuTy r Professor. 


. PQUUCAl- STUDIES ASSOCIUIOR 

mmi CONF^EMCEFOR 


. 40CIAL "SfclMCK- BBEMCH COUNCIL apd 
•l Miiiir 

m 

P05T6MWA7tSTUDEHTS 

; "Tjis$tudy pL Milled ’’ 

,, al t|ie London , Bonpol. of - 
• » . ; Economics 

, kom IB lo 16 Dobamher, 1975 
■Own W poujiadMiu In any . bnunfa al 
JWiUk- Etaiiws, retartH>r»Tife. Nuabvi' 
llnbtad. ptiMq dels ter aprictllrtt lsl 

L.5.E., AMurdi, - LvimUb WiA . 


Grants 


Bath 

School of Biological Sciences— f5, 683 
from the SRC for research Into ** Mole- 
cular Interactions in Membranes and 
Growth of Envelope Layers In Soccha- 
romyces Cerevlslae " under the direc- 
tion of Professor A. H. Rose: £9,234 
from the ARC for research on •' Nutri- 
tion of Watercress and Crop Shelf- 
Life "under the- directlpn of Professor 
L, Broadbent ; £15,500 from the Reha- 
bilitation aud MedlCaj Research Trust 
for work on toe development tor open- 
air recreational and educational facili- 
ties for handicapped children under 
the direction of Mr P. R. Thoday ; 

£2,745 from die Wellcome Trust for 
research- Into the role of unesterlfled 
fatty adds In convulsive- disorders 
under the direction of Dr G. G. Lunt. 

School of Chemistry— £6,072 from the 
Cancer Research Campaign for retards 
work in cancer under the direction of 
Dr M. ; Salisbury. 

School of Chemical Engineering— £5,000 
from (he SRC for research Into cataly- 
tic reactors using soluble enzymes H ,, . l .|, lpHw 

ass. ssp. 01 Dr B - as “ ,a,,1 i 8 £Ei 

Schoo! .bf Electrical Entineering— 


,p. A- HapiMmd, depAHipbut of sopet. 

John Innefl IdWtotiT Norwich { 
Mr- W.' House, .managef Of labor*- 


f2,D00 from toe Nuffield Foundation 
for research Into toe development and 
evaluation of motivating case studies 
to support a new laboratory course la 
electrical engineering under the dlrec-. 
don of Dr B. Bolton. 

School of. Engineering— £7,000 from 
Peridot -Engines (or hire of .faculties 

“ ‘ ‘ “ ie.tif. work Ion 

:e for Perkins 
„ — direction of 

Dr p. -..‘E. Bowna ; £3,000 frdm the 
Ministry of Defence for research Into 
Meodymmh? tiiawrierlstics of wide 
bleed slots, under the direction or Mr 
**• . J* ■ .Wmmiii j, £2,340 from Com- 
raoroior Hydfrahllcs;Ltd for hire of, 
focflitlod ; and funding of a. research 
student to. carry .out:' a project sfaedul-' 
Itig contfpl of; o. hydros tretic vehicle 
tor reduced; fuel cMsisnptitm. uuder 
elm direction of Dr D. E. Bowns. 


School of Humanities and Social 
Sciences— £1,940 from the Nuffield 
Foundation for the study of Industrial 
and organizational behaviour since 
1945, under toe direction of Mr M. J. 
Rose. 

School of Materials Science — £8,794 
from the SRC for research into the 
mechanical properties of multiphase 
ceramic materials, under Che direction 
of Dr R. G. Cooke. 

School of Physics — £1,732 from the 
SRC for research into electronic contri- 
butions t» elastic constants of narrow 
gap seml-condutorlng alloys, under too 
direction of Professor G. A. Saunders. 
Library — £1,750 from the British 
Library Research and Development 
Department for a preliminary study 
for an experiment in synoptic publish- 
lng under the direction of Mr J. 
Laroble. 

City 

Mechanical Engineering— £27,000 from 
Shell International Marine Ltd for 
research Into organic vapour studies 
■under toe direction or Profeasqr J. c. 

. . Sysfems Science— £6,957 from the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Autho- 
rity for .research into the verification 
of mathemaleai dynamic models under 
Redirection of Dr P. D, Roberts: 
£4,800 from too SIRA Institute Ltd 
for research into automatic inspection 
S? d , er , ’ A* direction of 1 Professor L. 
Flnkelsteln. 


of Professor A. F. Brown. 

Chemistry— £1,175 from toe Ministry of 
Defence tor research Jntp the 'Study, of 
spontaneous and Spark-induced Ignition- 
" cnararteristics of liydrocarbops at atmo- 
spheric prewore under, the direction of 
Professor. C. . - F. Cullis : £7,950- for 
resarch into the usd of photochemical 
1 reactions in synthesis, under the'dlrec- 
Hoo of Professor P. G. Sammes ; £7,900 
the SRC for research into too 
■ reduction of 50a by CO oh semi-con- 
ducting oxide catalysts under toe direc- 
tion of Dr A. C. 0. Tseuag. 

, Newcastle Upon Tyne 

S hUd .Heal tit and YtrolOKy- i -£12 ) 538 
■om the.MRC for research Into respir- • 
atory virus infections In childhood 


ubs In relation JO " d 
itiona, & 

M. D. Rawlins ana 

j. w. ,'juoiraptai. ' 
Phyriqlogyr-^Mg f*W « 

Trust 


Bluff your way in bluffmanship 


Bluff Your Way in Philosophy 

by Alan Recve-Jone8 

Wolfe, 40p 

ISBN 07234 0585 9 

Bluff Your Way in Politics 

by Notmnn Shrapnel 

Woirc, 40p 

ISBN 07234 0586 7 

Bluff Your Way in Literature 

by Mark Scymour-Smith 

IVolfc, 30p 

ISBN 07234 0061 X 

Bluff Your Way in Salesmanship 

by Peter Wolfa 

IVolfc, 40p 

ISBN 07234 0583 2 

For all our common-room chatter 
about Flaubert and Stendhal, and 
Updike and Roth most of us must 
keep pretty quiet about the books 
tltat wc keep returning to over the 
years, the ones that nave a more 
or less permanent place on the bed- 
tide shelf and which we turn back 


10 with relief wiien we are struggl- 
ing through the Inst volume In the 
Martha Quest series or the middle 


chanters of The Honorary Consul, 
books that wo read and rend until 
wc know whole sections by henrt. 

I would have kent quiot about 
my own socrct bedside obsession If 
l hadn’t been nudged into honesty 
by. the arrival of three Bluffers 


Guides for review — ( Bluff Your Way 
Vlan R« 

— , - W in P 

Norman Shrapnel and Bluff Your 


in P/u/ojouJjl/ by Al 
Bluff Your Wai 


eeve-Jones, 

in Politics by 


under toe direction of 
Gardner and Professor J. K. to wew; 
Clinical Biochemistry — £4,660 ftoit 1 Ut 
North of England Cancer Rwearcb «»• 
palgn for resebreb on surface 
molecules : a comparison of p n»g 
tumours aud toeir metasttses. 
the direction of Professor A. L uoa 
and Dr G. A. Turner ; 121,100 Ita 
the North of England Can cer Reseg o 
Campuign for a study of ritwaJloa:,* 
. tlio snriaca of tumour cells, woer 1 “ 
direction of Dr J. A. Dickson. 
Dermatology— £12.940 from tlieW 
come Trust for research Into 
and physical properties w.J»e 
under tlte direction Of J 

Shuster ; £5,000 from the N«u « 
England Cancer Rtaarth Cs™p*'fi a( , 
study the relationship between, ww 
leni MSII nctiriW and bgtajSF? 
under tlio direction of Prof»“ 

Mcifldne- and Clinical Biorictag 
. £13,431 from too MBC tor &SEXS 
tliyrold stimulating antibody PJfp-jftj. - 
In ultra under the s direction of 
sor R. Hall and B. R. 
Orthopaedic and Traumatic 
£1,000 for tlie Back Pain 
Ltd for reaewch tato .w 
1,25 dihydroxy choiecaldfarol « ^ 
menopausal osteoporosis, . . 

direction of Professor J. ■jsf^Qjfrja 
' Pharmacological Bclences-^20.3» ^ 
the MRC for a study of 
aud peripheral , # 2f ct LiL r 
tropic drugs In relation to to*" 
concentra' 
professor 


f 



Won in Salesmanship by Peter 
Wolfe) — but It proved totally Im- 
possible to say anything good or 
bad about any of tnesa without re- 
ferring to the masterpieco in the 
series, Bluff Your Way in Liters 
[ure by Mark Scymour-Smith, a 
book which has stayed by my bed 
alongside tlie Matous Rosd toblo 
lamp and the vase of Honesty for 
the best part of the last nine years, 
1 book which has been turned to aa 
readily after rowdy nights with 
postgraduates, as after ascetic 
evenings with university adminis 
trators. 

Seymour-Smith knows better than 
anyone that bluffing is not merely 
a form of social cheating adopted 
by Inadequate individuals ; it is the 
stuff of contemporary interaction. 
For how on earth can we display 
our identity, show others who we 
really are, unless we do it by refer- 
ence to cultural resources. It’s 
pretty Important to have the right 
clothes, cigarettes and hairstyle, 
Identity cues count for 
nothing If we haven't got the proper 
line on Ronnie Laing and Germaine 
wwr.jf m.kegp confusing Lowell 
jrlih Ginsberg, or Wolfe with 
Mailer. And the proper line is by 
no means self-evident. 

Mnd* just a question of liking 
rL — any fool can be for 

J- Handler and against Fleming or 
vice versa— but of knowing exactly 
«?rt.i ,nuc " , in fav our any writer is 
Particular moment, of know- 
In*, whether or not' the tide is just 
beginning to turn in favour of 
Anthony Powell or against Evelyn 
JI. j ,, everyone had time to 
«<* *11 the books there would be 

5‘ ? problem but in the face 
“ f *®®*7 * massive cultural bombard- 
meni’ we must abandon any preten- 
absolute standards. Unless 
nw with the others apd 

K, d ™*t we know more thun we 
Possibly could, we sink info 'social 
i JZ ? 101 ® » only ' a partial know r 
nnlv hjasquerading qs totdl com- 

nltrnlt ^ ^ an save us from total 
wtracism. ' 

umf? p of „tne art. , Here he Is on 
tW«L ^ Treat Lord of 

tali' ir* a * .so mi 11 al but refuse to 
JUt*# hir later novels— thua 
|?2 £, at j. n R fashion which is turn- 


Saields, unocr .-r. • _ 


■.Into cctioor ' 

■■under toe direction °® -. , . 


r {Dries, Inidprlal Cantot' Research. P.lind 
;■ Laboratories,' London ; Dr- R. Owen, 

■ Employment- medtcal ndvlaory service. , 
llodlto and Safely executive]- Londoa ]'i 
Dr/D; A. 'J. Tyre)!, MRC aiqlCal. 
'RcjeaKh donu-e, Han-q^ : . Professor 
p. M, B. Walker, dlrectpr, mrc Mam-, 
maljati Gepooia Unfr..; deportment of 
zoology, Edtabdi^h 'Unlvorthy, • ■ .... 

■ J ’'‘'-V,-- ■ f 

Noticeboard is co^pited ; : 

and Myraa Monsurate i f 


Cl 1 airs 


Dr A. . M. Snodgraw/ reader in' the 
; department M classical 1 arcbseology; 
.Vaivcralty of -Edinburgh. , has been 
i appotaieji to a personal.. chair in 
dnsfcal ,archaedlogy:; 
pr Roderick Weir Home, formerly sen- 
foe lecturer Jn the department Of Hs- 


w tuiuiMonun cna 
philosophy of science, . . .» .. . •_ 

been appointed 
lo 'too cllaic ,of sclidaslic plfllosophy 
at tlte Vnly^rsiiy of Belfast.' ■ ^ 




Open University progranimes 

i < 1 Thursday Notend , *> 1 ;^ i ; ' 

Sunday November 9 . ^ 

™- 08 p 
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bbc a . • . , 

• « •■ | ■ ... . ‘ 

on.40* -win your H^ad u : you und Bye, 

RADIO A fVHF) 1 '!■ ! ; 

RKdudliia Scotland' 


RADIO 3 (VHH) 


l. 0.30* Qwh Fonicp i Prefeorins tor MlOO > isjao Oirto Fbn^'J 

’ coriliri t ' : 


, j, end, mot qoi. , 
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lolV -u . •.seminal out reiuse tq. 
auLur^ W*’ l atQC novels— thua 
me faabtort which is turn- 

QdriroTl ly against him;*’ Golden 
out one book for: 
Sr aneWS- J irov ^ d 9a a rationale 
the Notice, as well. 

hlrti» h . Ti S , 5 u ™ng faintly against 
trw hiiiw ,at ^ the wpe of subtlety 
r«Sins «r r j, need * No tSrude deda- 
d J ,Bu5t or- ' enthusiasm j 
cultural^ °JlcatQ. sense of the way tlie 
iSf5^vi^ rl , E ??SvSeymourj 
this r n m Ul .f hov *f s J, is mastery of 
tion on jlfl 8 ? 011 ? mode ^ sec ' 

BsldJlh it Aj I' e f£ < T a b noy® 1, Jpraea 

5SSS5LM .at §»U'. tlto r e, possibly, 

ready to talk 
P«itIoS.- OIld , vagJidy Sffjriit his 

aad^noSi ' '» ^.1* th&„ “vaguely M . 


WELL, I FIND 
BELLoW’s TALMybIC 
Wit IS PRESENT in his 
earlier novels... OH... 

AH... ER .. . 


At limes toe advice is even vaguer. 
Under the heading of Existentialism 
we are advised >r If you get on to 
this subject ... do not try to be 
precise about it. Anything French, 
dirty or incomprehensible can bo 
'existentialist”’. Even the dismis- 
sive remarks have a dialectical qua- 
lity ; they allow for some conversa- 
tional interplay before the subject 
is closed. On “ Bernard Levin — hate 
him and say he knows nothing about 
literature, but be sure to say that 
you’ve met him and that he's a very 
decent chap reolly. though ignor- 
ant.” 

■ Total cynicism is not recommen- 
ded, Seymour-Smith takes some 
authors very seriously. You may not 
have to know everything about them, 
but there are some standards. So al- 
though the true bluffer nudges his 
identity along by claiming to have 
read Genet in French he must also 
know that “ Genet’s prose, and the 
areas of the mind which lie explores, 
make him one of the most interest- 
ing writers of his time”. And even 
if you have the correct bluffer’s line 
on Saul Bellow (“say that talmudic 
wit Is present in bis earlier novels ”) 
you should actually have read 
vCatcher ill the Rye by j. D. Salinger 
can be quite genuine ebout 
Seymour-Smith understands 


Cartoon by Barry Fantonl 
down again. Nor did Luther”. In 


the same vein " Georges Sofel (1847; 
1922), a Frenchman who aimed at 
mediocrity, and like mast other 


('* YoU : can be quite genuine about 
this ”). Seymour-Smith 
that' the pul 
through liter 
do with the pt 
le reading. 1 
or true literary 
tli at "success in the literary field 


perfectly that' the :public pursuit of 
identity through literary work has 
little to do with the private world of 


en 

ax 


loyable reading. The consoling 
iom for true literary bluffers is 


lias nothing to do with what you 
really thitik about what you read, 
although you must pretend that it 
has”. 

It. Is -difficult for tho other Bluf- 
fers Guides to, reach Seymour- 
Smith’s standards! 1 All three suffer 
betaufee they regard bluff) as a margl- 
-,nal and even amusing party 
game pr the preserve, of certain 
occupations rather than the stuff of 
social llfo. So Alati Reev&JoneS in 
Bluff Yoitr Way in Philosophy often 
misses the correct tone nnd lurches 
towards a rather vulgar 1066 tind All 
That style, in which knowledge and 
intellectuals are simply debunked 
instead of being moulded Jnto uSable 
cultural forms. So we get rt Desl . 
derius • Erasmus (1466-1536), 1 the 
Dutch philosopher and scholar with 
the serious face and funny hat of 
whom it was said that ho 'laid the 
eggB which Luther hatched.’ Eras- 
mus •so- resented this he never sat 


Index-finger exercise 



A Reader's Handbook lo Proust : 
An Index-Guide to “ Remembrance 
Of Things Past ” 

compiled by P. A. Spalding, revised 
by R. H. Cortle 
George Prior, £3.50 
ISBN 0 904000 05 2 

Spalding’s Index-Guide, first pub- 
lished in 1952, was a boon to pur- 
suers of needles in the liaystack of 
Remembrance of Things Past. It 
covered, however, only tho 11 
volumes of tlio Scott-Moticricff 
translation. The present edition, 
revised by R. H. Cortle, incorporates 
references to Andreas Maynr’s trans- 
lation of Lc Temps retrouvv, mid 
therefore offers complete coverage 
of the novel. 

A synopsis of the whole novel in 
the first 15 pnges provides n useful 
reminder of wnett conics where and 
when, nnd the extensive index of 
characters offers not only names, 
both obscure nnd familiar, but also 
anonymous figures like the squint- 
ing pogc-boy at llalbcc, the 
“ marquise ’’ of the public Invutories 
in tlio Chnmps-Klysocs, or the milk- 
girl seen from tho trnln. There arc, 
of course, gaps, but they can usually 
be filled by tlio determined render. 
Curiously, one such gap is the ** vigi- 
lant virgins”, cited in the preface 
as a model of the type of reference 
a reader may waste hours pursuing. 
There is no entry, in the index of 
characters, under cither ’* vlgilunt ” 
or “virgins”, nor even undor ’* tele- 
phone operators ”, but a swift move 
to the general index remedies the 
deficiency under tho heading 
of “ telephone”. 

Under headings like jealousy, 
love, time, etc. the gcnerul Index 
offers some stimulating over views 


Frenchman achieved it I " At its 
best it Is third-rate Stephen Lea- 
cock (you remember him— a delight- 
ful American comic-writer, but not, 
of course, to be compared ta the 
more surrealist Perelman who wrote 
the scripts for the Marx brothers). 

We might have expected some- 
thing better from Peter Wolfe on 
salesmanship in that as managing 
director of the company which pub- 
lishes his own book he is already 
la a handy double-bluff position. 
But the opportunity is missed. All 
we get is a very detailed handbook 
on how to sell. Lots of sensible 
little tips, not much humour, no real 
sense of " bluffing ” at its best. It 
will not mean too much to the 
general reader (although It may go 
dawn well at midnight In the resi- 
dents’ lounge of provincial hotels). 

Norman Shrapnel is less dis- 
appointing, although half a -dozen 
of his better Guardian pieces might 
have produced a more satisfactory 
contic book. He provides not so 
much a guide to blufflog your way 
in poll tics — which presumably 
would investigate such matters as 
how we are all able to be “radical”, 
“ II bertarian " • and " progressive *’ 
. whilst living traditional conservative 
lives — but rather a sardonic tour of 
the House af Commons, its practices 
and its members, within those 
limits it is a very readable, 
genuinely informative (how lo find 
your way to flio Strangor’s Cafe- 
teria etc), .and amusing Tittle book. 
He fe particularly strong on MPs' 
cultural attitudes. On music — " to 
confess pn Interest in recent twclvd- 
toito developments , is positively 
dangerous while there arc still out- 
side lavatories in the north ”. Op 
sex— "maybe all those late .nights, 
Oil that scotch drinking, reduce the 
natural urges- as : tnUch'.fls they 
increase tlio natM/al opportunities 

But . even Shrapnel , has to take 
second place tq Scymaur-SlUith. The 
master of the* art of bluffing easily 
deserves tho last word. This time on 
himself: "Seiwionr-Smtihi Lacks 
principles 1 and is morally dlssoluto. 
'How dqes lie find time to work? * 
Answer: the rastrlctiveness or the 
British licensing laws. . * Hgiiore '.** 
No aspirant bluffer should take- that 
advice. 

Laurie Taylor 


of the Proustian landscape, while 
less imposing, and even unlikely, 
looking headings liko “ share-ccrtifi* 
cato" or "orangeade” pinpoint tiny 
details. It would, however, bo mnro 
helpful if Parisian street-cries wore 
listed under "street-cries”, rather 
than, baldly, under “ cries ”, The in* 
dex makes' it easy for the reader to 
locate Proust’s references to other 
urtists, whether sustained, as in the 
case, say, of Giotto, nr Racine, oi 1 
merely provocativo single mentions 
like Ghirlandaio, Conan Duyle or 
Laclos. But where, oh where, is 
Ingres ? By some perversity of lute, 
when I opened the novel at random 
for a passage on which to operate a 
rapid spot-check, my eye lit on the 
name of Ingres, who, It turned our, 
was not listed. 

The very brief note on Pinust's 
sources at the end of tha guide, 
which, according to the blurb, 
** amongst other things, resolves tha 
dichotomy of tho ronton i) clcf’\ will 
not have much appeal for Proust ian 
scholars. It of fors, however, a useful 
introduction for the general rentier 
to soma of Proust's living models, 
and gives some indication of how 
lie used them — somctiincx scattering 
the traits of one person through 
inuiiy In veil tod characters, .some- 
times condonslng elements observed 
in many people Into one composite 
figure. 

The guide is more readable than 
rigorous, more portable limn exhaus- 
tive, nnd this is Its virtue. It is an 
amiable, undemanding, but sane, 
intelligent, and useful guide for ull 
who enjoy Proust’s novel in the 
English translation. As well as pro- 
viding a means to the rediscovery of 
lost phrases, incidents, und choruc. 
tors, It offers, rather like the 
Mlcholin red guide, good browsing, 
and food for thought. 

Valerie Mluoguo 


Chemistry of the Atmosphere 

Murray J. McEwan and Leon F. Phillips 

This book is intended primarily as au introduction (o the 
chemistry of the atmosphere for those with a background 
in chemistry or chemical physics, and can be used as die 
basis of advanced tuidcrgraudatc or graduate courses. Tlie 
lists of references provided offer numerous starting points 
for invcstic.icum of the relevant literature. 

Cloth not 

Molecular Structure 

Tho Physical Approach 

Second Edition 

J. C. )D. Brand, J. C. Speak man and J. K. Tyler 

The second edition com jins a new chapter providing an 
elementary survey of molecular spectroscopy as a whole, 
and puts die more important branches of this subject into 
perspective. 

Cloth Xu. °o net l'.iper /.j.jo net 

An Introduction to Metallurgy 

SettJitf£tfili<»j SI Units 
Sic Ainu Cottrell 

TJic author provides -i doniplcte survey of the field of 
metallurgy, asserting the unity of metallurgical knowledge 
and linking up ltcw developments with tlio lucre 
tradi tionalaspects of tlte subject. • 

Cloth X tr,0 ° Jiec I’apcr Xi net 

Statforms 

'Pro-fox litas' for the Guidance of Statistical 
Calculations •] 

H. C. Dawkins ! ’ 

These statforms provide a series of ‘pro-fonuis* for the 
guidance of statistical calculations on small sets of 
observations* especially for those that arise hi biological 
sampling and experiment. ■ . 

Public ittion N oy ember Limp X r -i° 'let 
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The Origin of Economic Ideas 
by Guy Routh 
Macmillan, E 10.00 
SBN 333 17117 9 

Dr Rou ill's very personal interpre- 
tation of the growth of economic 
ideas -seeks to demonstrate the valid- 
ity of Sisinondi’s assertion that eco- 
nomics was “losing itself in 
abstractions " and to answer the fas- 
cinating consequential question of 
why it is still able to survive in a 
world so beset by concrete economic 
problems. While the marginalists 
are subjected to o special attack, 
the '* preposterous origins’ 1 of eco- 
nomics ure traced earlier, to Potty 
and Smith, whose propaganda is 
turned into dogma by Maltlius, Say, 
Senior and J. S. Mill. The penulti- 
mate chapter on tilt* Keynesian res- 
toration proves a fnise dawn for, 
nlus, the General Theory is, like 
monopolistic competition or re- 
vealed preference, “ ns irrelevant as 
the other to the world's real prob- 
lems". Dr Rou til's explanation of 
the survival of such an irrelevant 
discipline lies in his belief that it 
is not Lrying to understand the pruli- 
loins of society, but to answer puz- 
zles within an accepted framework, 
or using the words of Beveridge in 
1937, “economics is ... a survival 
of medieval logic t mid . . . econo- 
mists . . . earn their living by taking 
in one another's definitions for 
mangling”. If economics is to be n 
science, Routh holds, it must be an 
empirical science and must ignore 
disciplinary boundaries in its search 
for material. 

Dr Routh deliberately plays the 
role of advocate, even to tne extent 
of asking his readers to send their 
verdicts to him, but his role does 
not lead to a carefully narrow but 
to a commen dnbly catholic choice 
of witnesses to substantiate his case. 
Yet o lull and rounded assessment 
of some of his witnesses shows that 
they are not so deficient In the two 
qualities which he considers so 
notably absent in much economics. 
His Recusations, both of lack of 
empiricism ond of disciplinary insu- 
larity, would have been stronger if 
concentrated more specifically on 
the marginalists. Sometimes the 
former accusation can be extended 
to others only by assuming they 
were doing other than they were, 
or by ignoring other aspects of their 
work. Smith would have " con- 
cocted M the prehistory of capitalism 
from his own .** Imagination , if he 
had been writing orthodox history, 
but in Smith's philosophic history, 
itf in the writings of Marx, the sys- 
tematic model dominated his 
.thbugfct and so fchfe historical pattern 
was .ure determined.' IE reality did 


The Highest Education : A Study 
of Graduate Education in Britain 
by Ernest Rudd in association wlili 
Iterate Simpson 

Rout ledge & Kegau Paul, £3.90 
ISBN 0 7100 8307 6 

In a Gulbenkian symposium held in 
the same year that the Robbins 
report was published Lord Ashby 
identified two influences on the 
growth of the number of graduates 
in British universities: pressure 
from students wanting to enter 
graduate study, and suction from 
employers anxious to attract gradu- 
ates will) higher qualifications. The 
predominant impression derived 
from the experience of the post ten 
years is that while pressure from 
below has remained high suction 
From above has on the whole been 
weak. 

Ernest Rudd in this careful and 
painstaking book broadly accepts 
timt this impression 1s accurate. Ho 
writes : “ Manpower planning as a 
means of determining the numbers 
of graduate students bus no Imme- 
diate future” and “on balance it 
seems likely that even if tEiere had 
been no migration, Britain would 
have been getting only o small re- 
turn nn its investment In doctoral 
studies.” Faithfully mirroring the 
contraction of ambition within 
higher education in the past few 
years, Dr Rudd concludes : “It Is 
now clear to almost everyone that, 
by the criteria that have so far 
decided the numbers of research 
students, the numbers have grown 
too largo." 

This conclusion will no doubt be 
unwelcome to many In higher edu- 
cation. The status and prestige of 
both individuals and institutions are 
closely related to their involvement 
in graduate education. As Dr Rudd 
wryly comments: “When I asked 
university teachers for their views 
on the possibility of concentrating 
graduate students Into ■' specialized 
graduate schools, a common reply 
was that they approve only if their 
dwii university were to become a 
graduate' school.” So any suggestion 
that their present involvement can- 


not be entirely justified by reference, 
to the criteria of economic progress 
and technological excellence which 
were so readily accepted as over- 


riding objectives ten years ago is 
inevitably disturbing. 


Yet even those whose first instinct 
is to reject Dr Rudd's conclusion 
should read his book with great 
care. First, lie does not conclude 
that the number of graduates should 
be cut, only that public expenditure 
on graduate education should be re- 
duced. Witii n yawning budget defi- 
cit and much more urgent priorities 
for public expenditure it is difficult 
to escape this second conclusion. It 
leads, of course, to another conclu- 
sion, that loans should replace 
grants for many graduates, which in 
turn may reduce the total number 
of graduates through a shaking out 
of the less committed. 

Second, the qualification In Dr 
Rudd's conclusion — “by the 
criteria that have so 'far decided 
the numbers of research students” 
— must not be forgotten. The 
present commitment by universities 
to graduate education may not be 
entirely justified in terms of rates 
oE return on investment by either 
individuals or the Government. 
Yet it is just as logical to conclude 
that such crireria ore inadequate 
instruments to measure the value 
of graduate education as that such 
education is inherently deficient In 
Its present form. 

The Highest Education approaches 
graduate education not from the 
external perspective of its economic 
benefits but front the internal 
perspective ot its social and educa- 
tional impact on the university. 
Tills book makes no serious attempt 
to measure the economic value of 
graduate education to the whole 
community, except for a brief 
discussion in the final chapter. 
Instead Dr Rudd concentrates on 
the place of graduates within the 
university. IBs priority is a 
reassertion of the proper order in 
Which questions about graduate 
oducatlou should be considered. 
Surely before questions about the 
scale and the administration of 

f iraduate education can be sads- 
actorily answered (an area in 
which much useful research has 
already been dono) the underlying 
questions about its place within 
higher education as a process of 
education and learning must be 
resolved (an area in which regret- 
. tably researchers have shown less 
Interest) ? 

The core of this book is an analy- 
sis of the result of various surveys 
into the number Of graduate stud- 
ents by university and subject, their 


attitudes about their research or 
courses, their origins, tlieir future 
ambitions, and so on. Dr Rudd also 
asked academic staff about their 
relations with graduates and their 
assessment of the importance of 
graduate education. 

Using this information Dr Rudd 
is able to divide research students 
into three main groups, the dedi- 
cated scholars, the vocationally 
oriented, and the drifters, which 
include what he rather derogatorily 
calls “the Peter Pans” of the uni- 
versity world. The first was the 
largest group : 47 per cent of all 
research students, and GO per cent 
of arts students, became graduate 
students for academic rather than 
vocational reasons (although Dr 
Rudd, rather hesitantly, includes the 
desire to become a university tea- 
cher as an academic rather than a 
vocational motive). 

The moans of research students 
were fniriy predictable. Graduates, 
especially iu arts subjects, wanted 
more seminars, more lectures (this 
was desired most by scientists), 
move and better supervision, ami 
more instruction in research 
methods. This would seem to Indi- 
cate a desire to move closer to the 
American pattern where graduate 
study has a much larger component 
of course work. Yet, paradoxically 
perhaps, research ■ students con- 
tinued to enjoy higher status than 
students on graduate courses who 
already receive more lectures, semi- 
nars and so on. 

This paradox reveals a dichotomy 
in graduate education. On the one 
hand are Dr Rudd’s “ dedicated 
scholars” to whom the challenge of 
solitary or near solitary research Is 
an important test of their ability 
to achieve autonomy as scholars. On 
the other a heterogeneous crowd of 
graduates with much more ambi- 
guous motives whose main educa- 
tional purpose Is to "top up" the 
knowledge and skills they acquired 
as undergraduates, 

At present more than six out of 
every ten research students hope to 
go into university teaching or re- 
search. thus identifying themselves, 
implicitly at any rate, with die first 
group. In spite of Dr Rudd's mis- 
trust university teaching is one field 
in which some form of prescriptive 
manpower planning can and must 
be applied. Already it is fairly 
clear that not all the graduates who 
hope to become academics will be 
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development here, the second type The first edition of this book 
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the changes in the style of graduate beginning to emerge from a long 
education this might bring In fo period uf Inactivity, wltere research 
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ambivalent. His broad condusioa t) Arrangements of atoms, ions or 
is that it would be In the loterew < molecules in three-dimensional 
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An. array in three dimensions 
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chemical bonding— “ structure”, so 
railed. There can be no doubt that 
Wells’s first edition made struc- 
tures— real structures, the actual 
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scale. I was pleased to find in 
chapter six a pluiii geologists, guide 
to the African craton. The maps 
cross nntionnl boundaries and illus- 
trate total distributions of (he 
Katangan, Kibnran, Kiindeluugu, 
Karagwc-Ankoleun, Iriunide mid 
other I >clts. Workers ivhn frequent 
other continents will find other 
equally euphonious terms, ranging 
frum the NagssugioquUlian to thu 
Svccofciiuides, on maps neatly de- 
lineating spatial relations with sup- 
porting tallies showing time 
sequences.' 

Tills tabular element never 
swamps the text as in some his- 
tories and indeed it helps to lend 
even ■ the untutored .safely through 
the world divisions of the Precam- 


of graduates themselves but spina 
the interests of most univetsitiei 
So he prefers a more Fabian solu- 
tion. a creeping concentration oi 
graduates in those institutions that 
already have the largest numbu, 
the London School of Economic:, 
Imperial and University Colleges, 
Oxford, Cambridge and so on. 

This caution is fully Justified. As 
institution denied the opportune 
to develop a reasonable levs! tn 
graduate work is unlikely to develop 
as a balanced academic community 
— which explains the urgent desire 
of many polytechnics , to Increuo 
their graduate commitment. Such 
an institution will find it hard to 
attract or to keep talented schottfi 
Perhaps in the years of austerity 
ahead this equality of insdtuiioul 
opportunity will have to be uni- 
ficed to preserve the qualm « 
those institutions of Bcknowledgd 
International excellence, but it 
least we should be keenly awari« 
the scale of such a sacrifice to to* 
traditions of British higher edtw- 
tion, ' • . . 
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Experiments with the ubiquitous mouse 


Volume one duult syitemutlrdlly 


trlitii'lish to criticize su perfect a 
synthesis. Ilnwuver, some guidance 


The Early Development of Mammals 
edited by Michael Balls and A. E. 
Wild 

Cambridge University Press, £18.00 
ISBN 0 521 2*0771 1 

In the past fifteen years our under- 
standing of mammalian development 


uterine horn of suitable pseudo- tissues is apparently controlled bv 
pregnant mothers. The time of int- their 'position in the embryo 
plantation has proved ilie most dif- Studies of DNA synthesis show that 


with geological processes and their ax to thn most likely solutions 
observed rusuliituis in rocks and wlicru there arc conflicting views 
structures. It remains un excellent would benefit students nini leaven 
basis for n first-year university still more this rcnuu'kniilu nccumn- 
coursc. Vol lime two denis with I hut int ion of I'rccaiiibiiiui (Inin. 
more complex, diverse and frequent- Part two introduces the Pliant-ro- 
ly obdurate commodity " Earth 1 1 is- ynic Eon, approximately the last GflO 
tory ". It is an essential text for million years, ami the perlml usually 
tlnrd-yeai- undergraduate geologists, covered in previous books oil 


extrapolation from amphibian and animals. Allelomor 


avian experimental embryology. 
The Earlv Development , ; of Mammals 
» e stimulating collection of articles, 


also provide a source 
cells for experimental 
lions of tissues, 

■ In recent years It 
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Pg as a resultf : In the case of 
I the indictment- is valid on 
a . narrow yiew- of bis .work .. aqd 
interests. .The Principles do hot d^al 
witli^iuiehiplaytnentT'but Instead of 
condemning MarshaOr who died 'In 
1924, -aged 82, :•! 6r, faJljng' to tackle 
the major social problem of those 
years, his fine empirical ..:stttdy of 
Jmfus'rTp and 'Trade, relevant to the 
ptobloms of his.' dayj should -- be 
retagpixed.-, '..And, at Tof st'until . the 
: emergence of the marginalists, eco 
hdmic ideas were rarelyj eyolved 
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An Introduction ' to Curriculum 
ResoRrch and Development 
by Lawrence Stenhouse 
Hcinomunn Educational, £5.50 and 
£2.25 

ISBN 0435 80850 3 and 80851 6 

Curriculum studies have grown into 
a fascinating and infuriating jungle, 
a jungle complete with creepers, 
parrots, pirate* gild ordinary people 
’getting lost , and walking round in 
circles. Contradictory maps abound 
.aud the' few open paths usually turn 
out to be Wind alleys. And there 
are always rumours of untapped 
wealth just a little further on. 
Lawrence Stenhouse has been in 
this jungle since) .the mid-sixties and 
knows his wav. around better. 
thaq:rmo*tio£'-us<!:- lie 'and -Wa toaip 
.developed ■ • the • famous' Hum^nl tie's 
Qui-riculum Project -with Its coutro- 
verslnl concept, of the teachfer as, 
temporarily, • " neutral chairman”,' 
He is now director of the Centre 
for Advanced Research in-Education 
'tot East Anglia ^Uhiyorslty< v His book' 
has its labyrinthitis passages but tot 
lapse ha has climbed, a troo and seen 
a wey .out. -' H I* r e» arduous votod 
that- he,, discern* but' it. is of gre*t 
importance to ell who. ttotoch teacliera 


1-1*10 TT 


iiko .bf ; its .xocifll iip plica tious as 
r.;te niatlwmtoticiti.imp.ro. 
y; . fiavp; pneqUEig^jj.- thh 
^amarafnaifst' yMIblft- 
.truth* may . bq i mucj» 
qt,.. oncer'the, puraln- 
ecbtibtiiics 
the. mind 


to wpy , out. U Is r n» ardybus votod i^novati 
that- hOj discerns but' it. is of gtre*t ' “ ie , r0Sl 
importance to alVwho.ttotoch teacliera »o 
anp m , pll pqllcy, ptakers . who; vahio ■ ■ P e “ n 
the topenness of British' Education. , gffi i < 

Tn the ertf ly clitoinorp StanhQUta. sc i ends 
BiVOs a sketch 'df the jnuln curritu- : 
lar issued and ho deals Very f livnW. v B i 
witii thje outstanding ' pfoblem^-The' 
doctrine, .that , Says :a citrrfduluji) ‘‘JM' 
must be plaiitieid end bah btose bto 
underslqoa iu : , terms of . clearly 2*^*,^ 
stated objectives, Ha puts* th« 


He mentions, and could helpfully 
have dismembered that muddled but 
urbane book by Phenix. Realtns of 
Meaning. He rightly salutes 
Bertalaoffy and general systems 
theory, but does not explain why. He 
is almost deferential to Hirst and 
Peters,- who have done so much to 
provide us with the Intellectual 
equipment for staying put. 

The: positive importance of Stph- 
house’s boqk, comes in the second, 
half where his- central concern is 
not with aim's or knowledge but 
with -teachers, He observes that 
though morale is often depressingly 
low- In' our -schools the remedy is 
complex. "It, is not a simple change 
of heart that is.noeded , jt \$ a 
change of organization and peda- 
gogy [based on] a development of 
prof essiopal skills end knowledge of. 
; teacher, ^orgle. is' founded dto. prp-, 
fesilonaHsm.”) But ho gbtjs beyond 
this . genqral pt-ecapt to ! ejnphtislz'e 
thgt .wto will not attain these ends 
merely by improved training or by 
mdre. practice, We will only do so 
if we. revise our basic idodi about 
.bom teaching and research. They 
must go- on . together. The pro-, 
sessional J .teacher must be an 
; in no vatai'/re searcher W .attitude *, 
thq rasMrdier must be prepared to 


go into 1 tjhe- ischoolr and to teach 
experimentally, to. be , vufnerable 
there evenif^n the Campus, he 
prefers tho rblo .of detached social 
scientist or sage. \ 

• ^ traces many of the 

shuts.in the pattern of educatioped 


sometimes thtoy are just vague: Stan- 
house docs not come to nnps. IiOtv. 
ever, -With several reTaicdvpr6blcin& 

: ; . J - J!.-:* »’ - ' 


fashibhod r parametric, social re- 
.seapdi to a more anthropological 
and interpretative style. 

. Against the background assump- 
■*. “Ops which have been prevalent 
• ”1 .research, tbs pdsltion may 

•86n( pai'odoxical. It la in -many 


ways liberating. Its recognition 
invites one to use testing in a 
speculative and suggestive way. 

. . . The tosts can be instruments 
of exploration. 

Even without such research the 
realization is growing that all 
teacher ttotalng needs a strong 
school base. And outside the 
.schools there is the widespread pro- 
liferation of - experimental arid 
varied , teachers' centres whose 
common aim is to help local Inno- 
vation. . 

- The very diversity of our system 
can. be: a great source of strength, 
provided that soma of the acutest 
anomalies are reduced (e g, conflict- 
ing reading schemes). But this 
advantage will only be capitalised 
if schaiols are encouraged by all 
means to dovelop tliqlr collective, 
.innovative !f unction. This implies 

.much:, more than the introduction 
oE, professional tutors” as sug- 
gested m the James report : it 
means - a .wide acceptance of the 
idea that heads and deputy heads 
must : be. thinkers: Who lead by 
intellectual and experimental means 
; and not primarily through bureau- 
cratic. Power. It . implies altso that 
Support services- for schools, should 
be strengthened - and . that some 
strategiC unfairness will hayC to 
be. ! planned and -tolerated 'in the 
interest of sustained experiment • 
"Stenhouse .does -not. sufficiently, 
explore; the riefcd for drastically- 
opening . up opr. over-stratified 
secondary and ; tertiary systems in 
°/d«r th^ teaching at all, levels 
• should .become more creative and 
exploratory, Rut perhaps lib 
suggestions arq sufficiently radical 
for the moment. This . hook is 
elaborate , anti circuitous, but the 
path which Jt eventually indicates 
is down to earth, and hopeful. 

. * *.» Robin Hodgkin 


The Commonwealth 
Yearbook 1975, edited by Sir Hug 
W. Springer attd T. Craig, I* Fr 
llshed at £21.00 a copy ** 
£13.65 to staff of member ^' 
tions of the Association of Conm^ 
wealth Universities. • 

Sixteen essays # re ; » 

this edition, which are fa^J 
put the purely f ® ct ^. n ^L,n<v 
the body of the book 
tive for those who w* 
witii the background to «- 


differentiation 


Janet Hornby 


the best features of the volume, aro 
well- executed, though some lack a 


WilHam Bisbop 


Dealing in depth 


Chemical kinetics 


Nuclear and Particle Physics (A) i 
■ckground and Symmetries. 
rLi ' 1 ^touenfelder and E. M. 

$21.50 

ISBN 0 805-32802 

2* of a two-volume text on 
iiw C0 ? and sub-nuclear physics. 


u ^ " nadoni ^ tfe book T * u ? nu ' , 1 ear lema. However, the boolc is m 

the essays give j Jj. JP® k ' is Primarily concerned year8 0 ut of date. In their prel 

tions ” to, the sections n tn* stray nuclear interaction, the authors oxplaln that they h 

with more tiian three 0 ^ . Is aimed, at final-year under- surveyed tbe entire field” in 


of the decay of neutral kaons and by M. J. Pilling 

the breakdown of CP invariance, Oxford .University Press, £1.95 

. Tbe material, such as It is, is care* ISBN 0 19 855482 6 

fully presented and for a text which 

S saspttf ££US 8 MSfflLSS-iS- 

free froni misprints. Each chapter rates ■and mechanisms of themi- 
Concludes with many helpful prob- *el reactions and, as the author says, 
lerns. However, the book, is many is an Intimate blend of theory and 
years out of date.- In their preface experiment. This book which deals 


• usual bald statement of the assiimp- 

Region Kinetics t | on found in texts at this level. 

fWtnM Uni verity Press £195 Chapter five covers the present 

Si,J iq RMifiTR 1 ‘y ' of the art in solution kinetics 

ISBN 0 19 B5S4S2 6 and presBlU8 „ vory reada bio 

‘ ^ f ~ • account of such topics as diffusion 

Reaction kinetics is concerned with controlled reactions, encounter 
the rates and mechanisms of themi- pairs, case reactions and solvent 
cal reactions and, as the author says, effocts. The final chapter discusses 
{* an intimate blend of theory and t }, e subject of complex reactions, 
experiment. This hook which deals applying the material developed in 
with such a brood-ranging Subject t |ie preceding chapters- to such 
does so in a manner s Hollar to that' -widely varying systems as enzyme 
used by numerous other authors: reactions . and - hydrogen -oxygon 


' i£& r ***. mm tssi 

'j-- - ''- ^ T,.e ss; * 5 ?. Mr 

^ w„ Sj| C r ci,i,, 8 S cn, ]tL p.. S £ gjf 


Some good news jo 
users of the book .1 W 9 


■sm Er r , .fcnsiw . M a, 

^ Which tlie basic particles cosily 


« rnir (lie experimental background to texts on - chemical kipetics for 
XJJS; reaction kinetic* end introduces the »vortll past decades. Dr Pilling 

ows so m this section Dr Pilling’* approach voluminous literature of under! 


I I - 1 » *■«,«« UIVI Wrn . WA I 

nBc1, 10 activation energy through van .graduate chemical kinetics. 
ISrW.?!! Hoff's equation tends to disguise Dr Pilling write* with : an 


essential basis For 
i ipln-statlstlcs re- 


present. 


i \8tIo^i„Ur w , wtn cmssicai; cOnser-, w tinn on 

- laws, the dafinitlan tof differ- ‘lotion, &l>d relative pnrticle-nntinar, tion if an 
( i)t *i l ?? K i*toctinn& with a relatiVlS- <tip|e patlties. In a book devoted to cusaum the 


the fact that the AtrhfHtlus equit 


readabio style, hut it is diffi- 


tion if an empirical one. In dis- chit to assess i -what typo 'of reader 

cusai ug the Arrhonlus equation the 5Sfc£?*Sa h i!T if n °,f‘ \ 
tf., ,i j j_ oc h nn '. tUUnpr stfifos, it Is .oil iRtiouuctojy 

A” TflCfot W described as_ on t . kt _ nre * u ,,i n b] v for firar-voar 


Historica 


— .. ;■ . ■ \ lit r atUD ™ wivx-a retatWto- pariutss. «« ^ - - i ■ - ■■ ■ I ■ « Amhpr i taros, it |* on introductory 

/•-■j transformations! Mie symmetrlos - of strong intern- ‘ f A factor is described as "an presuntebiy for firac-year 

1 fVnfdS ■ fro^os toJid a brief tion*. there Is no explicit group integrating fuctor” whrtt it should imdergrailiifiies, tiion l ihlnksoirte 

j H y * . ^ cipi te * p r ,^^ ^thb phyflica] prln-, p cnfv, ey R n Si°i?r bi> i> constant- of integratl.oi, which of the approaches: used ■ are too 

; tllfi, exncriinfinCRl tlou , of. SU(3). ' Instflftu isotopic >• •. nn i | P AVo firffJirMf- n np' n/luAH^rL Thk’ ie narrimfiiriv irirs 


Documents of 
tion 1770-177 


ft the subject, particle 


l^i»«|enio 

AUmtalc 

W inner ci t!>o 19/5 

Nobo! Pr.?<j fou- Lifcrolt.'ic- 





fiolonial Ofljc 
all :of which 
calendar in ' 
s Be contains, 
drawn from c 
fqr that' 'year 



>r subsequent The two . main theoretical rigour and wide scope of the book, 
• , ' approaches, ie, the statistical ahd It is certainly not an. 'advanced 
ate the book dynamical, are discussed rand text throughout. Dr Filling sat 
four df whom drlricallv assessed in the Unlit of -Wpliitolf the task of producing, In 
iood while we- S ni rrt i jr ?„ 120 pages, an IntfoduttoVy tttt oh 

ly drafts that' u P-t<J-d» te ekpwlincifial ™i JJ 1 this wldo-i^Dglng eubJoct, a task 
n", . They art chapter* two, three and ■ fotir. Dli* that ■ has . baffled; many previous 


IMHuUS 

Ldil^Jtiy G . 

Tlit» firs I onnolcitcd e'.lii i 
Vootak' 's pv-frmi 'a oppsor 
i» f'oly or tit ',cw licit: . I hi* 
ioltfcrion tncfud.H (icoov. f i cm tils' 
f ive- volumes publ ii'iet/ 'i> drill! - 

OSSI D' Sfr-PIA, If OCCASION!, 
LA LULL HA f ALTRO, SA1URA ond 
DtARiO L DLL l"? - 

provid Ir.tj o wk!c -.cl ei.Dor, c >f 
Mor> tu k> 1 s l.y ; : i werk. TLo oditur 
i v R r ut e;i ot i.'T t : ijl .tin , The Quet.iris 
Univcr'.iiy 1 of fk-tfusl. 
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A true marriage — struggle and strife 


Heir Hurdle 
by loin McLcun 
Allen Lane, E5.50 ami £2.75 
ISHN 0 71 J9 0840 ft amt 0C4I 6 

Keir Hardie was one of the most 
venerated figures in the Labour 
movement nf the early years of this 
century. Ilnrclic’s career is bound 
up in the story nf the making oE 
the unions of unskilled workers in 
the 1880s . and 1890s. It is also 
inseparable from .the story of the 
creation nf the political wing of 
the Labour movement in the I89f)s 
ami 1900$. Hardie had u genius for 
instigation. This was a gift which 
served him .iiiri the Labour move- 
ment very well in its time. Early 
in his carter he sinned several 
im inns of mine workers in the west 
of Scotland; ill mid-career he was 
involved in founding and cherishing 
the l.ufmtr- Lauder, a weekly 


• 1. , 

>• if'.. 


• • i' 1 • 

•: Vi. ! :• 
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socialist paper j Rnd lie had u crncia I a nd Beatrice sustained u re la- 

role in the f minding and nurturing . 3 . . , . . . , 

of the independent Labour Party tionship of nffccuunatc Intimacy and 


■ \f. 
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and subsequently the Labour Party 

{ irnper. When that, lust child 
leaune very proper his task was 
finished; lie had no talent as a 
b 11 mineral or executive. 

To his'’ work he brought many 
of the gifts we now call charismatic 
leadership; lie inspired others, was 
ail emotional platform orator, was 
endlessly energetic, unsparing of 
himself, unquestionably honest, self- 
righteous and not a little vain. Most 
of these characteristics only got in 
the way when the abilities of the 
wire puller and the committee man 
were needdd by the machines lie 
bad once started. At such points 
machine and instigator lost touch 
with one another. When the Labour 
Fafcy, much 1 his most successful 
creation, outgrew his 'help it also 
began to lose faith In Itself. For 
this reason the patty long venerated 
Hardie’* words aqd deeds os the 
relics of a patron aaiht :■ honouring' 
in Ita .heart what It increasingly 
violated in practice. Iain McLean 
has written n cogent, lucid, attrac- 
tive and short account of -Hardie ’s 
political career. 

If Hurdie was a little vain, several 
of the attractive features of 
McLean’s book spring from the fact 
that the author avoids the usual : 


“ - - followed liy the Afinoritti Re/tort 

Our Partnership uinl Beatrice’s book on Consumer's 

by Brail- ICC V/cbb Canpcniiinn (with introductions by 

introduced by George Fcuver Asa fl r j|gg s ant i Margaret Cole) as 

Cambridge L mvcrsity Press, E7..i0 W ell as hy two volumes of ilieir 
ISBN 0 521 20852 1 correspondence, will undoubtedly 

Methods of Social Study stimulate the growing interest in 

by Sidney & Beatrice Webb the Webbs as a personal us well 

introduced by T. U. Marshall as a public phenomenon— 1111 inter- 

Cambridge University Press, £6.25 eat which makes us eagerly await 
ISBN (1 521 20S5Q 5 Roydou Harrison's official bio- 

A Constitution for the Socialist B« aphy and hope that the full text 

Commonwealth or r, reiit Britain of Beatrice's diary will soon be pub- 

by Slduey and Beatrice Webb 1* C W available, 

introduced by Samuel II. Beer Tliut test und some oF Beatrice’s 

Cambridge University Press. £6.00 letters reveal the viial phase of 
ISBN 0 521 20351 2 her life omitted from Alp Appren- 

. . ticcship and Our Part tiers hip, to 

Thj Wel.b p«r,„Lr,l,i|. ,v;, S a, which Gaorga Faavei- draw, alKtt- 

rciaarkahlo far what il wa, a, far "™ "dmirable introdactio.., 

whar if achieved. Far Fif,v year. Si.,. ££ 

ney and Ren-tiico sustained a icta- which ended shortly before sha 
tioiibhip of nffcciiu note intimacy and met Sidney, not only drove her to 
intellectual catlabu rati oil — they were seek in work nil anodyne for her 
never happier than when they were suffering, it also decisively shaped 
labouring away together at their re- her attitude to marriage. The inner 
search— -which broaghf ,h. her 

in their complementary . talents, conscnuence of that searing ex* 


rlio.v were depressed by the failure menu mental studies of t ra H 

of some of their political scheme* unionism, local government an Hi! 5 
and by adverse reactions to their Poor Law. And it led id-iiS, 
wirepulling. They had, too, a com- between their descriptive and h- 
nion intellectual frame. Both oF prescriptive work— n ««« JF“. r 


her attitude to marriage. The inner 
workings of the partnership can* 
not be understood except as a 
consequence of that searing ex* 
Without the chance of their super- pericncc. By the time Beatrice 
ficially incongruous alliance, as Sid- came to compile Our Partnership 
ney often pointed out, one and ona both discretion and love for Sid- 
would never have added up to neyled he, to describethen-alH. 

. . ance as if they had comfortably 

eleten. The partnership was not only f n |i en i llt0 . a true marriage of 
unusually productive : it was unus- minds and hearts. In fact, it was a 


unusually productive : it was unus- minds and hearts. In fact, it was a 
ual in another sense. Bea trice’s" dd a- hard struggle — for her to subdue 
rles and their letters provide a her pride, for Sidney to persist 
unique account of the private Feel- through bitter discouragement, for 

ings and methods of ivork that lay that c^bUied duty, work and love, 
behind their successful public car- T|l succced ed because they 
CC1S * shared some basic assumptions — a 

The new series of Webb texts bo- profound sense of public obligation, 
lug issued by the London School of which kept them at work even 


Economics and the Cambridge Uni- when, as Beatrice once put it, they 

va-fity r™, tlni, propsrl, ; ;K. U . 5l tcS, "S^SSSt? ffi 
wlth^ ^reissue, of Our Partnership, tail*, exasperating qualifications, 
These three volumes, which will be Into a' readable Form”, or when 

Doings of the directors 


wirepulling. They hud, too, a com- between their descriptive and k ■ 
mon intellectual frame. Both of prescriptive work— a ean JESS 
them were ut heart Comtean elitists, comes out tellingly, for msHuuL • 
seeing themselves ns sclE-sacrificing the difference between their .mJ 
J ,n05,s . •wving a religion of .standing of what was wrong ; J& 
humanity whose creed was an III- the old I'oor Luw end tlielrUS 
detined cvuhi nun ary sociology. And for reforming it in the MtooriE 
they both saw the causes of social Report, or between their lS£S$ 
evil m imperfect Institutions. Be- Trades Unionism and InSrii 
fore Sidney met Beatrice he had Duniocracn. 
already converted the Fabiuns from r- ni . f ... 

tlielr original emphasis on self- 1 ot t lieu penchant for. ad mini sir* 

iniproveniqnt as a key to social re- tive cl,a,, 3c led them to constitution. 
form to u' concern for the details mongering which had poor links to 
or administrative change, und that political reality;, at this poiut they 
approach persisted through all the reverted ■ to utopian thiiiklne. 
research and writing that the Webbs Sidney, working within the con- 
under took in the next half-century, straims of the Labour Party, could 
Methods of - Social Study which. P^ce, Labour tmd the New Social 
as Professor Marshall gentlv ^ j 1 . w ie ? , te antI Beatrice 

cautions, should not be taken as u to f *J raw ^ ieil , °” 11 blueprint 

textbook by contemporary students, ■ - e * uture f bey designed /i Con- 
shows how they set about it. Sidney, stllu ,[\ on J% r . Socialist COnimn- 
Beau ice remarked early in then- 9*' e ’i 1 ' ^. 0l ! l ^ e 

acquaintance, had the' “historic R|5 as Ji,^ e , W ®^bs found »» wit- 
sense”; she was a pertinacious ll was W abstrur 

investigator and, at the same time, ® xeic,se - There are, as Professor 
aii intuitive spinner of hypotheses. i, eer i re ‘ nai * 5 . interesting ideas in 
From these three talents they c “ e uoolc, as well os same — like the 
created their distinctive style of 5 ro R? sal . fo J' c nvo . Pa rllamems 1 cm 
work, which used a chronological deal mg with foreign affairs and the 
structure, accumulated a mass of '„ th ,,P me P°bcy— that sera 

facts, and by assiduous sorting l ,oll t| cal| y silly. Bur its main inter, 
arrived at a position where ttau ®st lies, as Professor Beer obserres, 
final hypothesis seemed verified by i*, f ? e *” Sl Bht it provide* into jbt 
the data. It was a style, as Professor We ? b geology, into the striking 
Marshall notes, which had serious contrast between their pragmatic 
defects: without their combined commohsense as investigators or al 

industry, Sidney’s prodigious instigators of such projects as the 
memory and the help of their L l S ? a " d d,e New Statesman and 
research assistants their inventory “*»* ™eoi-y of society and sodsl 
of facts would have become un- change. In one role they were 
manageable: as it was, it took them am o u S the parents of modern soatl 
a lifetime- to burrow a way out of s «f ! in „ thf they were th* 
the mountain of knowledge thrown children of the Victorian systeo- 
up by their excavations. builders, who believed that reason 

Th® , n .,i, n j might -lead mon to cregM heaveni 

The , metliod, however, reveals nn n nr ^. All tlipir wnrks sImi 


A good plan 

»indon — A Town in Transition 
r Michael Elarloe 
tlnemann Educational, £7.00 
iBN 0 435 85300 7 

he town nf Swindon gruw bv 

l, 000 front 1951 to 19G6. Michael 
jrlnc’s account nf how this was 
hieved is one oF the few detailed 
iruqiective studies oF a itlanning 
ache. A railway town which was 
wady losing its. main ruisou 
tirL 1 ill the 1930s, sonu-tlting was 
ltdi'd in the post-war yours to 
nvide employment opportunities 
kI in iiivigorute u qnletlv declin- 
g wnrking-class comm unity. Har- 
t attributes much of the impetus 
r change to the style and per- 
niiiiiy of the Town CJerk, who 
ok the initiaiive in persuading 
e Ministry of Housing to hack a 
ik with tho LCC under the Town 
ivelopment Act of 1952. 

Much of the book is a conscien- 
w account of the vuriuus aspects 

Sfiattfi i srsM sreta 
\fsis issuE ih“ ffSaMSfl 1 SMss-is « e d sr r r 

a and style of housebuilding; Evan Uadi nglmm, published £y Ileinemunn at ^£6.50. 8 Sl ‘ nnM by Sh oJ {w o lk L Kfia S.ffi Cal Th^ Ptm }* While anti 

problcn-B of attracting industry — — 1 ft “l ^ L.,? i 1 -V.P ‘ rhoy the inijmct 

d so forth. Tills last aspect was — R ^?“‘ d|> " r , of ruiiwny cntistructlon on tile 

t of Hie town’s main problems. T% AT • -m llranu M.r C !, J. va ’ 1 ,,bv 01 ' s ^ Kussluii aridti market in the 1860s 

dcr the terms of the Act the VI A VI VI O' muS? 1 b 1 M l e,hups My * tu,> f,' ,d J B70s u,ld ontho aconomic 

lorting authority pays n subsidy -LTAvIVillfiJ UCUUiC I, ... ■ development of Turkestan, in por- 

the receiving authority for each a The hook is divided into eight VVi r - Dn - l * ,l: fl r ®'vlh of cotton, 

idy housed in the expanding ^ tl „„ . parts with tin appendix on “ systems ««»ioiUSh beset by great gaps and 

m. Central government pays 50 Dispersing Population: Wliat u, n , Cy was no '“B* 1, a valid approaches” to expluin ilmso used j ac “ strict comparability in data, 

cent of the capital cost of basic America Can Learn from Europe objective* for federal action but ' n the leX| - lt is an interesting botii analyse with scholarly care and 

dees. Tho scheme is, of course, by Jnmes L. Sundquist WBS a matter for each of die stales aitai, B em = nt u[ , sunicwhai lieicro- '' 0DC ‘ 1 conclusions, which must 

irely voluntary. There was no Allen & Unwin E5 25 and F2 in Sundquist** analysis of Euroiumi geneaus but related mntcriul. In ‘ ie accepted ns the best pos- 

ijdijon for employers to move ISBN 0 8157 R214 i nnH nn j experience oulcklv dl«nn«oc n r * i ^ #r f f, ISC / rontiors und Bonn- interpretation of the evidence, 

n the exporting authority." In I&UN U 8 • 7 8214 4 and 8 “ 13 6 » JL,,,., qU . ly . , l ses of sucl1 dari , M • for example, there are five Both demonstrate consldornlile con- 

i a number of small firms were — ,, ? UC , ? n * since it is easy to show sections nn frontiers, border and sequences for agriculture, flowliie 

■pared to move short distances In the 19G0s many agencies in the , l a,l i hou * h ,he stult?s provide a frontier landscapes, classifi- from the appcnranco of rnilways. 

expanding towns near to Lon- United States Mnrindtns thn Pp»i useful Intermediate level in the 5 0t 0n boundtiries, choice and The remaining fivo chnptors deal 

^ However, Swindon was farther l" tho administrative hierarchy of ten P»»»« c **on of boundaries, and wltli aspects of Soviet transport on 

7 and “ so had the capacity and dent ' Congress, both mujor political m | M | n . ■ E ^ oflen boundaries as barriers. The book a goiioral level and nlso In specific 

Ingness to absorb larger Firms. Pities and national organizations of c ] earIv S ..ns.itrnhif 'f * h ? ,? ,e Jf aii integrated wlmlo and repeti- studies of the merchant marine, the 

1 attraction nf PIaccu. n..J covernora anrl n.» Ar .i . Driy unsuitable for dealiuc I tiou has been avoided. Dr Muir I northern sen mnh>. «i,. T’ ... 



Geopolitics I Jumbo size 


Modern Political (iuogruphy 
by Iticliard Muir 
Macmillnn. £6.95 and £2.95 
SBN 333 17S92 8 unci 17693 C 


Russ hi n Transport : An flisloricui 
und Geographical Survey 
edited by Leslie Symons and Colin 
White 

Bell, £7.25 and £3.50 

ISBN o 7135 1895 2 and 1‘Jlt 8 





Dr Muir is cciiainly right in saving u 7, -* J 2 and 1911 8 

that political geography is "one of . — 

Hie must retarded und must under- As in oilier countries, the efficiency 
valued branches of gengrupliy for l ‘ ,u Soviet economy depends in 
it is nne nf several ilvnuniic hut P* 11 ' 1 on the mlequacy of its trails- 
troublesome babies Llirmvii out with l'«n syMeiti, Inn the sheer si/e uf 
the iKithwiitLM . Iiicussuni puliiicai USSR unhaiices both the signi- 

clumgus make ii impo'.iilile in foie- ticimve and the problcius nf com- 


cast whiil may h:i|>|ii'ii mill il Is not mimical i«ns. Russian Ti un sport 
Dr Muir’.s fiiuli ili.ii his cureful ana- in'esuiits n .scrinus utiumpt to 
lysis of the riivis-joii of Vieiiium is ““ ,-,, .U lllc . developments in trim snort 
out of date. rsurist Russia and the Soviet 

Si . 0l ± J”S.:L n ' ,e .,?M ecilve S ,n " ?B*ect which forms a linking theme 


deed sympathetic to all the various httm miSSElf of amnmvE 
political groups whose actions have dispnrule contributions. There 
111 various wny.s been of gcouruiihi- no utienuir m mvur «ii <}■ 


... wiiys ueen m geogruptit- no uttempt to cover all the nuih 

cal consequence In places lie farinas i ‘spccts tf , vanwr r .' 

gives the impression tlint he is al- Kiiiiiliv. a " pf,rr fieo ’ 


ecnnoniic cause- 
inn in transport 
done in the two 
hy Wliite and 


biographer's trap of overestimating by Marty n Lyons 

the importance of his subject. ^Cambridge University Press, £7.90 

Indeed, this book . is an excellent and E2.60 


and £2.60 • 

ISBN 0 521 20785 1 nnd 09950 1 




McLean’s book spring from the fact _ • . . nt what the' destitute “multitude” had 

that the author avoids the usual France under the Directory lost in the course of the Revolution, 

biographer's trap of overestimating by Martyn Lyons • ■ There are things, then, to be said 

the importance of his subject. ..Cambridge University Press, £7.90 in favour of this unduly maligned 
Indeed, this book is an excellent pnd E2.G0 • regime. To quote Church— with 

Introduction .to events within the ISBN 0 521 20785 1 nnd 09950 1 whom Lyons whuld certainly agree : 

Labour movement ,n _ the period "When " the Directory is fairly 

from .1880 to 1914 precisely because ■ ■■ examined, there is something rather 

McLean is well versed in the detail Bliss was it in that dawn . . admirable in the way in which . . . 
of the' indksmal and' political (or. ivrote Wordswoith aboyt die French undistinguished men struggled 
at uny rate, -electoral) position ana Revolution. But what was . it that 'bravely to cope with the aftermath 
fc’SSLiT fifqiJELS!LS*n?u -W • wwdnwrtli •• «• becoine dU- Ot lh« [RMluUonl.- . 

w'tl 1 . F«noe i. lb.' 

Sicuatibiufn^cotland which pro: Vehicle pf his faith? “The Terror" lia? nst undo istaudina 

' Wm biS n0t a s tlie answer.- But as a bourge d 0 i s republic. Its laclt of 

bearlhgs ||L:BriU5h-.pbijtics. The Directory will, because .. ^ hold upon the population he puts 

. *' Frenclnneu Jthen] changed a doiyn to that ■popular apathy 
War of se.F dcfenca * wh ch .arad .he Laacy in the, 

. . ’ “apathetic" d£ou?^ studmt 

atiatyso,. 'Keir. .|fqrdie.s personality, (and) because it, -. became cruelly “leaders", these of ' course, were 


— — - — . ■ UH,vaa IO owancion tor « , * JT, , . . — — *** pean experience nrovirfns n u „iw .i,*.™ ,uL .i , ue enougn to allow vow 

1 • . " — * quite unconnected wltii the chocked. This conclusion was sup- insight a imniEnn m V , “hows that tiiera was something doep . analysis. Nevertheless, this 

* .-.l**! i |, n ^ sponsion scheme. Pressed' ported by those who feared that the policy ’cau easilv h» “ dJspersol »hn^ de ^L^ n . " as P # contains abundant ^actual 

Music while you play . : SSSSTs WaxSaHSJj- SmS£| 35^ 3sa®5»as 


Indeed, this book . is an excellent 
.Introduction .to events within the 
Labour movement in the period 
from 1880 to 1914 precisely because 
McLean is wall versed in the detail 
of the' indt is trial and' political (or, 
at uny rate, -electoral) position and : 
because he .ns uses in hie. narrative 
to explain inis' background. He is 


French Music in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries 
by Isabelle Cazcaux . 

Blackwell, £10.00 
ISBN 0 631 15900 2 


language, mores/ morals; education 
and music; music apd- oner 
aspects of culture such as bow- 
production. contests, . . theatre i 
music and the outdoors, w tt* 
street, cemetery and field. 
two, AfifS icflZ Manifestations, gm? ; 
general trends and sources; 


jT uinuuuii I [iu^uiuhuiio Ul kite IlKUie [CIUULC 

kSons U SiM? St Si.® J"!: Rnd the disruption to rural. 


fr mU.T.i > a ? man j 7 1,11,1 u can •«. wtu comrioucors point out. these 

it might otherwise have been. One com P re hend all the significant- advances can be exannoratcH 

SPA« c e « U tho reduction ol "■“«> '.king place “in the Wlot hei not reed.ed ike llvef; 

Sni? ift7i ate ® population fertility bat readers of this a£ North American air traffic f\he 

t " a * lhe Problem of ? ook . benefit from a sound merchant fleet has not kont Dace 

m " a mimn n 0s SSSSC 0 l^ yi 0 rEl Afvelopment s elfewEere 


ngnt cnapiers, 
a narrative 
edreer^. . Only- 
dqes. McLean 


“The Directory" will, because . .. 

“ Frenclnneu {then] changed a 
- Vvar of. self defence 
For one a F conquest. . .** . 

(and) : because ’ It , -. became cruelly 


‘ McL f, an , ' ^ " e o r conquest. . . .. ’ “ apathetic” denounced by student 

analyse., Mfspijality. (and) ; becausB it. ' became cruelly “leaders", these of ' course, were 

® 'clear there wd$ little , evidence to- the “ multitude ” upconcetned tvitir 

fS® tet t Mgtas ?i 

j sss 

Se «rt* S ViA2i!j' W ^ ofurocoedlng < oppressed,-- '• ... .prosperous men— whethertheywere 

* il i 4 Would be oppressed ho more ". Jacobins (re-flexing tlieir, muscles 

ISiH*; f -^«* ’ whose. ?wl .} n. the - nineteenth cpntury Bp tia-. , But citing apathy is hot 'enough, 

glveq Church's work; vVe need to 
i ^J^Why,sivJevy. -of -the social 
their: pplitlpal view*, 


. i! "Wf- •. 

kl:\ 

5^' 

□j §' 1 

rt-y.ii#:'-- . 


, — : T — : . tifui l F7"r“ «n scotch the best- IQ “a cities, in raw me “ “ e “iiung relatively in ponu- SB «rccs uenina that In other industrialized 

s^s'tA.'zss -fiSwsrsss 5xdES*IS2£S gejiBif/Brs 

Ss^S^^SSSSa^ ssrstJSessa SSS&SS ^4 *% ss sjfissas 

undfcr .interesting, .headings and heart; for five. European countries-Great ropresents a more been % ?iew bSedoJSS »adon of the gap, whi^quentii- 


J2^-Z±bSwSS;''T“' -Egyi -»» tk..'.i.rTO.,„i or> MJTSSTS& TSFrdZ S s , ttSW-s-s 

There is relafiValy little original ^DrCaseoux shows field^of dS^th 9 ri thS P D Pula- correcting itselFm some exTcm indf and region^Tgeographi eConon ? ic solutions. The : editlrcmicl 

research from Dr Cazeaiix herself,, aware of .recent Amencan CoH?^ J 16 affe « of these two tlon. distribution. In ail these coun- ; cate, paradoxically, n context in As tbis boofc 8 is *H ke7v m ho ...-d adinit frw, S 

Who draws Worn many articles. Papers and^ ■ disserttoo^ >1“^. -.E,,! 1 "■"■Bementf 1 'produebd 1 tries gOvernmepM had reached the which a policy of population dlsper- partly foi*^ A m undVr^i’n 1 ^^ ^ ^ 

books and editions. Bringing so ront Of for the conclusion that the growth of the beexpbeted to work b«t. ft ^ Has ihly^ ” gfffi'lSJgPTJ.fiH. 

many • soutcS,tohe t her Drese^ ! M■ in fields: SytedonThese workers largest cities should be Checked and S? *55“5 k E - om F urope . *? th « imposed of authors whose ^ WorB and intSr«rt P hS?° S r 8 vaJu , a ^? 

■" “ sod *■ "«• ShW's n b i;^ 0 :™" wh,ch 

-titnesrbsbit? 1^ an Uriqasy mixture exoRndedvReaney’s . urged to read this d J ,s ? ,ld h® d been devised and im- stop cpmpletoly, but that it Is T. W. Freeman - Da u 


sion or suen 
“ accorder ses f Idles » whitb^ 
usually euphemisms.. , • ■ 


SVden- worp 'iiKlTflrmoiiy^mflr'^Ire j 

• '■ : - .!■ iuj- ■ ^ "i - . i 


»t*. this Serious - levoli 
Lyoq^pjurpbHL Nor. j 


sJiiiri-: 

. js i 'f 

sii;- ' 


.umes.-rasuir? ip an uneasy mixture dxpandedv^ ^ Rqaney’S eaiwv -Cuir- Ufged to read this a.u u . T p compietoty, but that it 

‘of ; styles,- especially- since one of teenth-cOntury imufflC. W Jgg fife * ^ *» assessing the P^monted. Although now almost when the process is bcHlnnlng 
the author’s main ainis is clearly to. stands at ;tbe roerfl ^^. ' 5 * P ajpecifi c piece of taken for granted these policies l n JJ™. 1 " “wur of tho areas los 

be engaging .and easily readable^ In '.listed, ^ hc & appear surprisingly explicit to more 1% 

.ski 1 ■ htlborttnr B l)ik k _ . -Our*- CnnifrPRt-f*H Inlcqpr fnii’o imnuloan oiiao 1«u» ** IlKOiy lO Ot IllOSt £>FI 


midst of so-, much erudition' a 


that. nft A 2 r al i°l |r congested Jaisser fniro Anieiicnu eyes, but they 
ail. niiiDF ho n.1 J i i..*.. .i. .. .. i 


ine process is beginning to 
reverse in favour of tlm areas losing 
papulation that go vent hum tal Inter- 
vention is Hkely to be most effec- 
llv |- Wiliam UIs 

Sundquist 1 makes the ruse for logy at Qnci 
government action, noting that in- and editor . 
dustrial location policies In the Evolution ; 

I mUojI 'Cm! L*__' I.. m. n t* * 


T. W. Freeman 


H. Av Frcuch 


mg . a . ■■ 

£ Reviewers 





lai , oqpi 

u^. ten. 
acquaint.. 

its.imnll- 

its^.Cer- 
6aas v-.'a- 
indvthls: 



grhteful ■ for :“-tbfl four wnlvos -who nf 'fienleclios’s harp F 1 ^ poltcy "iJs already acquainted .with this policy tionaj preferences of tho individual T. W. freeman hi 

• - ^V WhSf- Problem than it would be to a more £«under«tima«^ Geogropher-s Craft 

or? S IS ' /- o? - scXt 54.1 ; 1 i>rob- unfamiliar Aniericnn audience. - * ttiC V t n Cal Problems iu end Pfannirtg had 

or, trie qescrlptiqn of ■ Genoese SKgJ’.V, wS* apt) h«W: •wt.ib .ku - »w*dng n .valid assessment; Of geography at the 

deserter* having ■ klietr- ^ right par* A J ■ Kfi- ii-ifei gteiWi •fSJSwfnt >/aklvt^- -of. w ' W T 1 *' spatial, preferences, they at' least MnnclicStev j . 

.?!«* off:: ^mi ^on des [trompeltes, . p0e / ry * . V®*' tite Bodrds- ^‘^ Compiled, the lip-service being -,mfi A *|t element to be weighed in R. A. VVencli ls ahth. 

ieltm idcAiftumi ?*; ; - > , . - '• HttfrtjJ 1 ■ -St q&t -ieems . ,s [ , ve ft ^ the pohfy by the federal . the -balance, when appraising the bnd Extern Europe 

: • % ^ h div^ed j n , 0 * !SrSSS^mm - 1 1 ,s» ter " ot w,h,i# " - nd fc 

mt h ■ ; A Johns,- f 


'Strciety, 

arid : no! 


v* ivyiRL-ia. nu assumes tuot wriucn- a tie j'oimcar Context nf Tlnmina — in- XI j , , ! 

such a policy accords with tile loca' Ideology;, •. . ■■ MobiHiv of* ^r* 1 * i ca i 

tlonaj preferences of th* individual T. W. freeman has wrilton The ’ and m ' P 1 England 

oitizon. Although ho underestimates' Geographer's Croft and Geography Nonnan sWv.wri. n, «« n. . 
fh® grave technical problems in and Planiiirtg tmd is pr^or af- Th^TJn.a T^Mil? 
making a ^ valid assessment ; Of geography at this' ; .tfil (verdity • Of bf j| a"woH^ V l C : D,0 »^P h y 

spatiaf. preferences, they at least MnnclicStev ; PrfM i a c, . , 

iKfl vihaii « • Educatlhn*^ 6 * 


! policy by the federal jHe ^balance, when ^ cppraising the find Extern Europe und is senior vSerte AllnSe Ib 

vSagssaffi^ - '-ussf ■* 

.j'.iMPBisu'on dlstriini.: , . , . ' James H', Johnson «nd 
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Appointments vacant 
Universities 

Fellowships & Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Technical Colleges 
Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 
Colleges of Education 
Colleges of Further Education 

Universities ‘ 


Colleges and Departments 
of Art 

Administration 

Overseas 

Government 

Industry 

Adult Education 

Librarians 

General Vacancies . 


UNIVERSITY Of 
TECHNOLOGY ; 


The British Council I tutor in total 


hivElcs applications for Hie following n os|s 

English Language Adviser (Kuwait) 

Medical Faculty, Kuwait University 

Degree and 3 years' teaching experience essential ; TEFL 
cjualifiratton dcsirubic. 

Required January 1976 or earlier. 

Salary : £6,995 pa, tax frae. . . 

Benefits * free accommodation : two months annual passage- 
paltl leavo. T^'O-year contract, renewable 75 AU 92 

Lecturer in Mathematics & Computer 
Studies (Thailand) 

University of Chlongmai 

Master’s dcgrccTn Mutlienintlcs, preferably PhD and teach- 
ing experience. 

Salary : £4,686*16,532 pa. _ ■ 

Benefits : overseas and children's allowances ; free turn- 
ished housing ; medical schema ; employer’s portloir of UK 
superannuation. One or two-year contract 75 uu 118 

. I - - . • ■ - — < * ' 

Return fores are paid. Local contracts are guaran- 
teed bythe British Council, 1 . ■ ... j 

Rlcasc write, briefly storing qualifications and length 
of npproprfato experience r quoting relevant refer- 
ence number for further details and nn application 
form to The British Council (Appointments), 65 
Davies Street, London 1V1Y 2AA. 


DEAN OF 


TECHNOLOGY 

AnpUcalluns nrc Invite*] fur I 
new I y cruuUii TUTORSHIP in 
Ilia Dtp] rlino.it of Lngliiccrliig 
I 1 rud nc Lliin. Tiio non. linn need 
by tlu; Science Kcscnreh Connell. 
Ic tenable for 4 yean in the first 
instance. Tlie tutor will be 
responsible fur teaching! and pro- 
ject supervision wllhin the uni- 
versity's Total Technology Pli-D. 
programme. Appllennu slmuld 
to graduates in a teclinoloalcol 
subject preferubly with a pr.st- 
g radii n to iiunliticailoii in either 
technology nr management. In- 
dustrial experience is euenliBl. 

Salary witlihi ilw prevent 
notional lecturer scale i2.77f- 
- Ifi .(DO (under review), with a 
tlircsliold payment. Postcard re- 
quests for fur l tier details and 
application forms to Assistant 
RcflFflrar UZslablMimeni), ref : 
73 /45KP. 


Loualibumugh 


ItdcatarslilH 


dll v 

ilfi'H. 

P 

if 

y': s \) ' 

iii;!- • 


with d titles to- commence-, January I, 1 1979; or any. dale 1 
prioMq Saptefnber 1,’1B70. • ' . , 

The Dean la -tho senior administrative Olllcer for eight 
depailments which comprise the Faculty ol Science— 
namely, Botany, Che mieiry,' Geography, Geology. Maths- . 
metloB, and Computing -Science, • Pyslca. Psychology, and*. 
Zoologyi and Is expadted to provide leadership In both 
tea oft Dig and research.. : 

Applicants shouW. be ol,;8liHlclant slaLure 1 to qualify , tor . 
a lend red appointment and will ^e expected to carry a, 
small teaching load. : . ^ 

Salary commensurate With qualifications and experience. 
Letters of application, together with curriculum Vilae end 
tho ‘names and 'addresses of three referees, should be ; 
mailed -or telephoned [2Q4-72B 9520. Extension 911) or 
telexed (07502721) collect, to the Chairman of Ihe Selec- 
tion. Commit taa.Dr, A L. DULMAGE, BRANDON UNJVfiR- '. 
SITV, Brandon, Manitoba R7A BA9- Appllcallpiis should , 
be recjalved &y pecembsi 1 . 16i197.5;' . 1 ■ 


AUSTRALIA : 

i ' :■ 

. Aiwuefniy ‘‘hayp.'-o ■. 

Dh.li, w. oqdlvahht *:■ 

I . lirwS fthowledgft: ori .- nwHHa ; . i 
etetmir.! and' a special ip l (tb?* 1 i 

Plankton . oeatopy. .8omo 
1 csporleifda ef pnlttonliy wlrfi< 
at odvanwA 'vwUergradaaui 
level 'and tiio devolopmoiM find ' 

. .. suptrvieiqnj or poliqradu^to . * 

- teioaictt • pfoor^inttic* 'i». Uetlr-. • 


' austraUa; , . Vi; 


nS* 






lssAia.oc% ,1 


r Italian ftp-Mnankmiii 
iHuitt : dm; >. nhplieal 
jt 4 sv alia bio . . (pom ■> ; 





AUSTRALIA 

THE *U mWf N^ A ,. 0 NAL 

SENIOU UenAnlAN. (lr,ida II 
or 111 1 Lila Sciences 1 

Applications are Invited for 
iho position or Senior wlbr 
rlan fn charac* 

He lone ns Llbrar 
cnnsinicilon nn> — 

In luio l‘J7a, THo Initial slocK 
will bo uniiroxlmalcly BO.ilOu 
vpluraos. Iniorosii soryuri In- 
cIU'Iq research at tho doctoral 
one! no hi - doc tot til level In Lho 
Unai'drch School nf Dloloelcal 
Hvioiicos as well as lire science 
It-nchlng ana- rescam In iho 
rnculiy or Selonco. The library 
will be on importum part □( 
the total science loauurcos and 
services o( the university. 

Principal, duties will Include 
mu supervision ol all roailor 
services la academic »laff nnit 
lu siiuienu. Irrorninilon roirle 
vul services are manned tur tli 
noar fuluro anu services dc 
from MED LA Its and Q.A. p 
views are nlroady In oporalk .. 
Tho auccoisrul appllront will be 
art ol ilia sonlor library oomln- 
_inuion and will work closcl 
with II* con. ml services on 
with Its executive. 


Applicants should possess a 
degroe. protoialily in the life 
sciences, professional library 
nun llr lea Haag and c-insidcrable 
experience. 

Asslsiencn w’th passnaes and 
accummodallon will ua provided 
anu the succassful appllcnnl will 


ivrltion appHcsilons 




rrfuronco number 70617., anu 

I vina the nemos and addresses 
ihroo rrforo ■ should bo for- 
wardod 


St. Anne's College 

Oxford 

LECTURESHIP 
ill ENGLISH 

The Callage wishes to 
appoint a full-time Lec- 
turer to teach Old and 

Middle; English at special- 
ist and . • rlg'n-speciallst 
levels from October, 197G. 
The appointment, which 
is open to men end 
women, will be for two 
years in the first Instance 
; arid is renewable. i 
FitT-ther particulars can 
be obtained frimi the 
Principal, to whoip appli- 
cations should ,be. sent, by 
Decemher 1st. 1 

Applicants Should ask two 
referees to write ' to tho 
Principal by ,the same 
date. • ■ ■ 


' AUSTRALIA 

' .’ MACQtlARIh l.Wiv'fhSITV 
hydnry 1 

lecT« i L ^».on 




» a fill. unlyererilloB, 

1 Squara London well I 
UPK. A copy al tin? a p plica - 
on should also lwn soul lo 
ui Australian 
ullonal Uiiivorsliy, Uox 4 
r.w. .Canberra. A.U.T. 2600, 
Auairalln. 

Salary nccard.ng ia iiunliric*- 
llona and oxporlanco, will bo 
jvUhln^hb limit* $Al5.B4U to 

The Closin’ daio lor applica- 
tion* will bs December 31, 


AUSTRALIA 

THE UNIVERSITY 
Malbounio 

CHAIR IN LAW 

Applications are Inidlod lor a 
nawry crenlod Choir In Iho 
Fucully of Law, Tho siircMB- 
(Ul applicant will bo siylort the 


■ v 

■ ... 1 .* b 



- ft Is not proposed IJtai Iho 
Chair should be formally 
DktnLhod ip o pnrilciiiar ,aron Of 
■oanl scholarjlilr- rtwnllcailnn* 
are souglil from biWyors tllslln- 
□ulihoQ In Umchfng, lopal ro- 
*f*arcli or iho practice or inw. 

Salary: 4 aih..WS .per 

annum, iirasonliy under' review. 

Fnrinrr lhrortnpllon Includ- 
mfl dole iis or npolkuUon praca- 
dura 1 * n valla bio from ihn Boc- 
rotary Qenaral, Association or 
nonunanwogjih ■ Unlvp rallies 

la'Awr;"' 

ApnllniHons dose on ti Fob* 
ruary. 1QT6- 

— * r- r — 1 — — — — 

BIRMINGHAM 

TUB- UNIVERSITY. 

uNivEnarry librarian. 

. Applications 'are fi.vllojl. , for 
Iho- pail of Unlvoriliy Lib . 
nan. Appalnlinonl cram a dale 
lo bf arranged. . . 

. Salary In Ihe . prolonsorlnl 
fonuu. plus sunri.innb.lllon. .. 
further narllculars pbiulnnbla 
in* iho Rcnlairor. V i 
■rmiiiflhun p -^ P n! * 


dBrr... 


CAPE TOWN 
. TIIU UNIVERSITY 

'• r.ECTUlmsHiP in SomoLooY 

ra Invltpd for 
■ in sacio- 


. ’0 Ounllfldftllons 
' bnco. .Will bo J 


In Junuary 
it, Bccdrdino 
nniT..mpArl 


Appointments wanted 
Other classifications 

Announcements 
Exhibitions 
For Sale and Wanted 
Courses . 

. Holidays and Accommodation 
Typing and, Duplicating 


CANADA 

81MON rtlASER UNIVcnSirS- 

Bxnocl* lo aimulnl an 
ASSISTANT PROFLSHOI1 of 
JIlSTOUY In Soploinhor 1070. 

Anpilcanis should bo quali- 
fied lt> Canadian lilslory. Pru- 
foronca will ho given lo spoclul- 
. Isis in lho hlatory or ll.-nlah 
Columbia or French Canada, 
but applicants wllh oilier 
Bpoclallmtlon will be -given 
serious cons Ida rat I on. 

Balary will depend on ihe 
candidates qualifications. 

Applications Including G.V. 
and three references, should bn 


aoni to Prorossnr H. _ Auly. 
Chairwoman, History Daimri-i 
nionl, Simon Traaor University, 
purnabyi Brliish Columbia. 


DUNDEE 

THE university 

In association with, 

THE SC0TTI9H HEALTH 

EDUCATION UNIT 
(Amandtid Advertisement) 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
HEALTH EDUCATION 

Applications Rro invited for a 
now poti of Sonlor Leciuror in 
Hoalln Education In lho pqujrl* 
menl of Comrnunlly and Occu- 

E atlanal Modlelno. which will 
o lenable for ftva years in the 
. firm Ins lance. 

The successful applicant will 
bo oxnocLQd lo dovolop uiu- 
orammos or undororudunie and 
on Kin rqgiia lo train li)|j, -ruaeurirn, 
dovoioiimonl. in 
on - With olhar ■ unlvar- 
... onts and hoallh sor- 
agancld*. 

The Dpparimont has a well- 
developed . rosoareh cnpnhllliy 
and established, but noi qxclu 
alvo. research Internals. A d 


pioma In health 


greo or < . 

cnilan. education, or rdlijipil 
havlournl sclencp would Tie 
highly doalmblo. but considers 


qilallJlad 6 y ?rntn\no ar exper. 
once. . Initial . remunornllon win 
pa at a palm on tho Senior 
Locluror scala. £Q.&3F)-£7.546 
ommansurala with qunllTlcu 
ons and oxporlonco 

.Further particular may bo ol) 
,-Jnod from The Socrnlnty. 'nib 
Unlverslly, Dundee DD 1 4|IN, . 
will* whom uppiluuion* tiO 

mid 

quota ncforenca Csl<7ri/T0/IH 

DURHAM 

™ ,,,LD . 

' (A ronslilitoni collnim t*r ihn 
Unlvurslty or Uuili.im} 

^NlpH LECTIllir.il 111 . lllfl- 

milY. 1 lio Ipcmrnr will bn 
rcqulroil lo Iracli coiirai’S In llm 
ew n.Ed. degree lu Ur vnll- 
l«l by, tin- Unlverslly of 
urhaili rind nwy nlno 1 m ro- 
ta lenth for oilier rii-omn 
...i ol tiio University. 

— andldalos tnum liuvn a iirliu- 
aw inlrrosl wllhin the perlud 
1.WJ-17U0. Unlverslly ie.ich- 
Inn okpnrlencc woufil ho nn 
advoidflflD hut school nxpcrlunco . 
*• not required. Tiio aurtoss- 
l candldalo will be onroitrag- 
pursuo research In lUs- 


• . T* 10 . .PPPOlniMrnl ..will:- bo 
from 1st May Vm or ns soon 
as. iiossiUlp- liioreafor. 

Sflipry- will hn. within ihe • 
Leflnrw J I •flonlpr I.eciurnr 
■ Seal” wllh 

. Biiiruna point 10 bo ilciornmW 
by OKjierlnnco and quoliflea- . 


ESSES 

THE UNIVEHBfTY 

8 C N 1° ft ^ D M ^LSTBAITVE . 

(Grade 1A) 

Application* arc IbMM li 

SttitllhfiS Bffi 

1A. 

Salary will be wlftls ft, 
scale £2.570 10 es.im 1KI 

t nnum, wllh initial pUcioi 
olng dopondcml upon qualiiiti- 
lions and oxponenco. 

Tho appolnl 

S eeled lo provl 

uppon for Iho 

posf-Dxpcriorico courses, L 

E sslsl in iho promollon of tim 
olwean tho Unlvmfiy snl i 
varlaly of educational and nu 
lurai insUiuilons wiihia mi 
Courtly of ES603 and U 
vldo assistance wllh aipecii 
school ha lion. n»rhra&lj ■- 
tho sclonco area, Candid] 
should preferably be nittn 
lYiriuatcs and japwlenia ~ 
, 0 . research or MCtel l«- 
would bs DMlrahie. 

1KJS ItS&S&S 

roach lho Rob'»ij«. r«7. 
or Caiox, wTwnhoo Vm. wm 
ch osier, C04 380. fray 
further parllcuUrj 

g? P ?^pToM^» 

oxlonslon 2338. . 

UNIVERSITY OP 8 T ANO ^ 1 

Applioul on* nra 

Hydroilynomlc 

Prorercnca-wl 

ffVSld* , 

a*' r „ 

Ifel-S 

■nnl in Df 


GLASGOW 
tub, univbrmtv 


Universities continued 


HONG KONG 

THE UNIVERSITY 
Anplicnllons orp Invltod for 

mVriiiu:aijji;9 / assistani- 
Ui;riillL9HIPS Ut tho follow- 
iru subjoci*:— 

Allf-HriECrUHE — Cnndl- 
dotes should posses* quniirica- 
llons accenlfjblo Tor membership 
or the HfllA tor lliolr oqulva- 
Icnl in lliolr own countries i 
and should possoss substan- 
tially mors professional export- 
enco than iho inlnlmutn ro- 
nulrvd for momhBrshlp of 
prorasslongl bodies. Some 
teaching experience would bo 
an advantage though not essen- 
tial. Thu duties will vary 
according lo Iho noods of tho 
Department, bul candidates 
should bo able to act as a 

K to master In any ol thn 
years of lho courses. 

HOTANY— Candidates with 
teaching or research micros la 
In olliior Plant Physiology. 
Ecology tmarlno or lorresirJaT) 
or Algology will ho given 
ireroronco. Candidates wllh 
inleroits In other areas or 
Botany will bo considered hut 
an appolnioo with such Inior- 
Fits may bo asked lo ofror 
coaric* In one of iho subject 
areas llalod above. ‘ 

KDurATIQN. rchomlsl. 

This. WJI rarrlos resnonal6|H|tf 

Ni r J ea £,H7i od Vi rallon ,n Chsm- 
j*to , within Uio posigraduaia 
Li-rtlflemo of Fducaiion. pro- 
sraminn. Candidates should 

i£lS™ &' A 

“ Candirtaloa 
a special interest 
»clonce C l d ,ho ph, “ >s °nhy of 

POLITICAL SCIENCE ■ 
JffJWKr ylll bo given lo can- 
in d niihiK h i“ -Focfol Interest 

^liltcV. conimS'llun. ° r AB,fln 
^‘f ^fW^nco W8S 

fiSjn la rjndlrislpa wllh quolL 
fkorions and Managorlol CoontU 

.hO;? 11 ^ 1 *V nrie8 fsuperannu- 
; l^Ioi nfo: Loclurcr and aiarr 
T“tnr . EM8| : IlSs4R"n60 U to 

.n^psk 

SSffiSnw? ' 1UflUrica "° n ‘ ■" 

JSSHK p ' ir ' I culars and appil- 

pa , ^a."w r 5TS- 
SSS 'As 

'« , |t B ccmlKr i r ' 3 iq?^ UcflUQna 


1 LEEDS 

THE UNIVERSITY 
school op - • • 
ECONOMIC STUDIES 

raWhas 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
THE UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 
DEMONSTRATORSHIP 


PlllP lens 
1976, (or 
yenra. Th 
which lho 



Hjjnt rnfcroM-opy would hn nn 

wsrjt.’te D oSl ai K 

hondlo gonoral claasos or fairly 

li S°- ^ a d ® ual 2 

h *5°yss 

tn f »vlenri' D il. B,ld V h ° wfthBS 

fnlo° a C roLtod nolX or mQV0 


RlvJnTlfAyrbf ^Sc. d q U «r 
ptf -nirffl N aSi Vjs 


LONDON 

IMPERIAL COLLEGE 
INDUBrSlAL SOCIOLOGY UNIT 

li.H» Al'iiikanio 
"■ l \ c u iiood honours rteyron in 
any bfrtncli nf thn i 

'"tflor ‘^“cS^h c, j JSgfJEnw 

jSBsa.Twif: iBa “s 

TA Vn ! in A ^ 1 . ,u J^P NAL i*f!SIS- 

tnr L n ,K M Wr f. h 10 llln ■■ I t.C- 

tdnni B0 £ ?. r avloncoa) weuld |,o 

.1 

ranalrtoraS! Klo, " :oa wl1 ' be 

■«S? ,ar SH ll 9 f 1 ‘-onden l.llow- 

SSSo Qn ^.3SS oah ??' 

Membership of USS. * 

parilculara may he 
oh to inod irom Mrs, o. HoJdi.r- 

fum c vii?n * S 11 * 0 r arkiita- 

jinn vino and iho mines of 
2 rofonios ontl a > lai.-nioii*. .il 
» rr f rt fl 0M - Fhniild bo 
oor* u, 7 a *»•" >8 Us. tin- 

the open university 
Ksarn ^SS,SW, KnaHAL 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
MEDIA HESEARCH 

Join* 1 ® •VSSP'&SV&VL VJ«] 


case not /am? IhV^na* Nov- Tho 

onibcr. 197A, PJfldso oimta tfirocilon of Dr 'lony BjIos, 

-ggaag-m*. sr m r a? ..ra^'Siirra 


NEW ZEALAND 
UNIVERSITY CF AUCKLAND 

A ppi leal ions Rro invited fur 
Uio following np pa Ini in cuts i 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
DRAMA 

iDoirartmont of English) 


CSlaljflshS3 ll,J ono lS withii 
.EfnlmSIw 'ooeG uToraon wnfl 

taomlc quaimcallons In 
Isd with prod leal 
n lho theatre, 
of Ihoalro ndmlnia- 


Full dolalla n 


iliplicnUp 
Irom. Th. 


IpSli 

flitssEiPj 

sound *' JJ^Ta ' bu?y' *’■ 


t . LEEDS . . 

f: NU^?. UWVKRSITY 

L heajl™ e HU Cbntre for 

E “ LTiI BBRVICB 8 STUDIES 

l, l£CTUR£H -A'? E 8B9 ANI8ATlt ’ N 

i£^ , ^"«sua 


■3.. . a f. S' J"«'ni Haminta- 

,iudent 

Applications dose 30/11/75 
LECTUnEBIIfP IN ZOOLOGY 

A|<priuinta should h 
poaiuradujm ounliricoil 
Ahy field of Zoology .1 

Parasllology or Oonollc*. 

Appllcailons cl 030 20/11/78, 

In Hie School of Modlelno : 
LFCnritrRIUP iNon-modlcal) 

in . MtnicAL aoniiHAiriY 

1 Dcparinippl of Coinmunlly 
llt'.ilthi 

..quid possess 
lo .qualUlcallona In 

Bocia/aglraV paitoftia ** In ®U°w 
■and would bo an advanlago 
pn llca Metis eloao 20/11/70 

LECTURESHIP IN PHYSIOLOCY 

la Bhotild have a 
us to siwnhcrti^i in nn. 

vc.h ability 

caching and roavaren. 
Abntfcaueti* close 20/11/75, 

s fe ! fesS K 9,,r , ! i 

rlslng r to 
il casqa up l 
j.. — itlnionniiig salar. 
— ■ — • .qotermlnod In acco 

SM m vaxsgffiitja 

IW r I t-eclnror. NZ«ff.B 94 
appolntod above lho bar may ba 

PMponalb5ltli* anCO & ^ ntCa “ 
tona 1 o?“pp§|mmoitt Ihdapp^/r 

gsa WASsit, 

IK OPF. 


NEW ZEALAND 


using toloviiion. radio ai.„ «„. vr 
qudlo-vuu], nirrdLi fur looLhlno 
Open Unlverslly sludKils. 'llio 
lo for throe years In lho 
rirsi instance, 

, Applicant* ahoultl have a first 
tlourirfi in luyi'holouy, cduca- 
mass rumniuiilrullona. 
slut (sties or similar stibl>vi. Lk- 
oiicncn in inierviowlng, in 
..aridMng rc/tMrch data or In 
U9lnu audio -visual recording 
Miutlrinuni would bo an advaii- 
tago. 

- Salnryj in tho rjngo E 2 . 21 U- 
E3.67/ per nnuum tunder 
review), 

Furl her parilculara and appli- 
cation forma ore aValUiolo (ruin 
H 10 Horaonnel Manager (RAl). 
Tho Oi>on Univorsliy, P.O. Box 
TOj, Wallop Hall, Mlllun Key nos, 
MK7 GAA. roiophono: Milion 
.Ifoynea u3U6B/u. Closing dalo; 
24-Ih Novombor. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

STAI-F TUTOHSHII’S IN 
SOCIAL SC1ENCL8 

. Applications are Invllrd for 

MfcWF 

of lho Unlverally's Rtnloiu. 

S 10 urDlerrad candldsiu for 
of these posts win be 
uno who has an Interest In 
lho Sue mi Sciencns nenerally. 
and specialist qualifications ad 
follows: 

1 1 eg ion. 
lens 


o required. 

I ho appointment, 
supervision of 


Aoproprlalp toa 

B .U also req 
oln dm 
auiance 10 

eclor in .... . 

training and an parvis 
part-time tutor* and 
wllh members ol lho 
ally's can Ira l academ . 
There will M a conilde 
amoiuit ar evening work 

Each successful candid 
will be aonoimed to tho Fae- 

a of Social Sciences, I 
bo orgaplsatianally_rM 
lo lho Roalonal 

o 'wllPwaSB ,n W " 

The appointment will bo 
re rod on permanent tenure 
.arms, al a aullaua point on 
(ho irLo: £2^61.63 lo 

£6.153.50 per annum (sub- 
feet 10 further revision within 
Iho Covornmani gnldo lines on 
ay) plus U^.S. benenio. 
AnpildHon forms and rar- 
er particular* are available 


Appllcahon* aro invll 
lho (allowing posTtlona. 


rollowlnB 

l* V p ly in peal. , TUrer In . 


t WB'SIS firaWaL^a^ 0 

r. . Thn 


dlilatga should . 

commend al spokoTi and • t ,i lnl 
JopanosaaniT su I labia acadomlQ 




S and experience. 
8Q4IOR LECTUI 

. no ■ A^pS-ra ‘fi.oui^ 

v sfe.^Wonc. w. 


tdUk 


history of icionco and/ 
anclom philosophy. 

The salary for Assistant 
rturers Is on a scalp from 
lo 87. oc 
r Laclurors N 
nor annu 

UUrora NZi 

792 (bar) SI 
817 jicr annum 

ara. Including Id for- 
ravel , and removal 
owancoa, sludy leavo, hoiti- 
a sunBfunnuauon msy *" 
Ml fram ino A woe Lot 
of. Oommoqwoaliti Unlynrsii 

is.), SI Gqnlon Sqiiaro^ 

n^ciojn on 81 
NORWICH 


osophy end 
co ond/*”- 


lavombqi 1 , lv7i 


•' , GLASGOW, 



liRuS- raSRflkonidtUa fdc 

1 are: ia Magta'a uoifrqo 
qulvuonl. und a special, 
some, aapoois . Qf poclu- 


uium 
l salary. ' 

public* 
f aopoln 
nd add res 

Trt,. 
or 


. Applications, jjrojnvllbd^ '"for a 


..pgaaosslon .of a don roe. pforor- 
pbly on Hcmoura Uogroo. Wltr 
be _QP qd van la ad.' 

£2.370 10 

poiiy M o7*^iwmo7lMj W io h jrado 
’WlUi £5,022 nor annum. maxi- 
mum. Rpsldudi threshold poy* 

■a la under noBOllotlon 
n scale. ncco- 11 -- ■" 







lituMrs fday 


1 • ;6aint OA X^ji<f . 


: : 


5 . ‘*Sa & 


tiyERFoqL; . -*.;. ■, 

r . • Tlic ‘UNIVCIISITY 

t SSaferiMfr' 1 

“■ . M( toBflN HISTORY , 

nasaaBi- 


83r. Mriftn 
bcg 10 ^. 

READING 

TUB UNIVERSITY 
PROFESS^RS^JJP^F FOOD 

i? b »^ Ww^s 

rettremenl °of IfToi 


—..JaaP 

tsPK raw" 


READING 
THE UNIVERSITY 




FfuS! 


e od 

t . -i-. «v,aiivi,iii||iita - 

JoUfloi . The Unlverslly, WhRr- 
knlgltis. Heacimg RGfl 2AII, fay 
whom applicaiiflns should bo 1 

B icelvod ,npi la(er than 6 
ocombor, lu75r 






' '• Yen. P»:Bw!F 


• ilnV^llrKhitttL^n^ lllnn 1 






SALFORD 
HIE UNIVERSITY 
□rPARIMENT GF ELECTRICAL 
ENIilNEERINQ 

LEC TUXES] I IP 

„.i' , ! r ' llc ? l,ftn nrn invllrd fnr 
llm .iniioiniinf ni or i.i:i;itiiii r, 
III Ilia fillNF.IIAL «||| IM:i- 
W. «JAW'Ui:il r.tjJlTIION. 

ivJ: , -CT!J r E Ml ePKMwiI lli-lils 

suasaf B “" inB ana tnm - 

Balary srnlo- E2.77ll-EG.mn 
p a. lundrr rrvh-wi niua EI 14 
V <i- Ihroshold. U. 8 . 8 ./T.y,S u, 

te-ttu b°n glBSed - !?^ 

Jivssssr-nuraiij^y lesyriiK 


SUSSEX 

THE UNIVIIIISITY 

RlrADCII -LECTURER] IIP in 
EDUCATION 

• nc-ndveniacnirnl) 


SHEFFIELD 
, TIIC UNIVrnaiTV 
“ hSlfU 1 JSJ *00 million ynn 
5T19 dona led by iho .l.inau 
’.Sfy? -11011 ®. . I* 1 r UniVOMIty 

«kV. l&S S r*^2. ,J,n 1 intumo is .ivnir- 

nhlu for iiisliuraMnnni by a L-nji,. 
nilllrn rsinbiuhr.,1 un.ler inn 
«««,"», °* tin* IJnlvrrallv 
J’ 1 ''. 1 ,?. ’ «-ominlll’in for lho urn- 
iiiuiiun ol J.vi,,ii|,-aii siicdiM in 

!t!« AL n . ”*, rs ' ,v InMHiilluii, 

Ihn tinllnr Kinqilom. 

A uiii 1 v.ii inns .in. invlt/,1 imm 
VSSWnP "* 'S'li *>1 linlvorvuy 
Insllllillunv In Ihn Unit nil 

SKW «ho P flel3 ,, oV n jai t nl.*aQ 
fc« rur.'mn^ s<,jrrl1 ‘ ,n ■ , '*“h- 

virlio to lho ItC'aisirjr .inu 

m 0 “nV;, 1 11 1 1 H V ■ Shof- 
IJpJji 8 I(* fSTN, Irani whom 
jun h<-r uarticulara and mii.iica- 
ilon fornii inov bn oblainciil. 
Quoin rel.2 H.yofi'Dl. 

AUSTRALIA 

me b'fliinLN m. tiiiNirv 

a<i'l llir Arctihlilion ui Mri- 
fci.nrnn Invito ai,nllc,iiluiis ror 
aiiniilnliiifint .10 

sn.wAHr u.r. mitt’ll in 
JJIVINIIY AMI All'lll 
Ills! 1 1 IP'S CON SI J I. TAN r 


Till :nu KlIAN 


® With ■ numnniBiic 

grranccLivo anpiieabio to a 
munVi lrn ^, nfl nn £ reouarch 
df.eho shout. I 
1 m 0 a J tvF toachlny 
‘ '"n Arts -based curriculum 
*."•! U*o Post-llraduuio 

i.ertiricaip Course 1 prnbably 

English) LanHU0HBS - IRsiory or 

Actual alerting salary will 
donend upon ago. qualiricatlena 

Maansr w T’ % r^si? 

LA.dQQ ncr annum (undi-r 
APiwInlmont from 1 st 

» ulcrcaMcr.* 1 ,n0n « 

l.sinlillshmoni Officer. Unlvcr- 
-Ily nr Susiov, Hor.ni aim. 

I-uliner. nrlglilan 
■■Ml *||(II, In whnni conip 1 i-fr , d 
0 ui > 111 . 1 1 luns should ho rolurneil 
as xn.ju as itosslbTo ami hnfnro 
hloiulny, 17U1 November 11)70- 


0l"^,he lh,, 

&?I.od W J^ltv5? ffl 

bury I oliowshlp tn nun- p.ira- 


Diiry loDowsl.— ... 

chlu I connrcnallon which nicoia 
Dvcry Btiniiy inarninu and 
oyt-nina at Triniiv rioliina 
inpi’l and. has anoird ciiolr) 
d consul taut Tneolnqlen 
. 1 . Arehblshonand niocrai 
Melbourne. Ttio- npnnmii-o 
flhouid he tirnuaml to lake uv 
the positions nnt Inter Hi, in 1 st 

are'fl-Jtve! 

t J Jury arcilo nf. Inn Dioiesn of 
Muinmirn.* wllh n luaitinq for 
ana uric jtlunv ,utA r*>iienrinc«i 
Ho using will he nrovl.ii-if with 
In nr ne.ir Ihe llnltroo. 

1 urtlii-r iliii.il Is uro nvj|i,ihle 
nn anti Hr .it inn to Dr F:. 1 , 

AiiMniila, in whom nninU.i liana 
ahuUIrl ho (iddmii’ll. 


Polytechnics 







5 yj.J A • ;■ '*■ : j 

r/jjpsy ■y*#''! . I iv- »■ i ?•:-} 


*^,1 “fa* " / . 


REGIONAL COUNCIL 

NAPIER COLLEGE 

OF COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Department of Accounting 

LECTURER (A) in TAXATION 

{Ref. IAc/4/fi) 

The successful applicant will be required to lecture up lo final 
professional and decree standard and should possess a. degree 
or equivalent professional qualifications and preferably have had 
Industrial, research or teaching experience. 

Department of Printing and Publishing 

LECTURER (A) in PRINTING 
TECHNOLOGY/ADMINISTRATION 

(Ref. 2PP/4/13) 


Candidates musl offer experience In print production Control/ 
Development and Printing Administration. The successful appli- 
cant will be expected to teaoh printing technology/admlnlstration 


to students on the Higher Diploma course fn Printing {Produo- 
lion and Administration). 

Applicants should possess a degree In Printing Technology or 
in a technological discipline with post-graduate experience in 
printing teohhology. 

Salary In the range £3,21 0-£6.O12(bar)-£B, 495 tor Lecturer (A) 
with placement according lo experience. 


Further particulars and application forim Irom the Academic 
Registrar (T), Napier College of Commerce and Technology. 
Collnton Road, Edinburgh EH10 5DT, to whom thpy should be 


returned by 14ih November, 1975, quoting appropriate reference. 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 
Scottish School of 
Non-Destructive Testing 

SSSSSEf* b 7, I ? dustr 7 for the educaltari and the specialized 
Lr aiding wffilch arc provided by tho Scottish School of 
Non-Doitructfve Testing ,^rc rapidly Increasing. 

Tho Unit therefore requires a GRADUATE SCIENTIST 


(preferably with physics background) or an ENGINEER, 
with appropriate industrial or academic experience, to assist 
In trnituiiB and education or existing studonta, development 
of new courses In ultrasonics and radiography, und Tnitia- 

huh;ss c s 1 stt n “ n,lci,ruc, ' v<i 


Salary Scale, Grade d, E3 f Z16 to £9,912 (bar) to £6.495, 
Fladns according to quaUficarions and ejperienco, ,■ 
Application forms aud further porUculara from Establish- 
s #.*S % College of Technology, nigh Sireot. 

Palsleyr PAt 2BE (Iclepllone : 041-867 124 iff quoting tefet* 
ence TlIES/NDT/i. Closing date 21st November^ 1S75. 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

Appllcallona aro InvRiul 
lor lho loll a winy rosoareh 
appolnl mania which aro now 
available : 

Baheuloival Sciences 
(2 posit) 

Problem solving nod 
reasoning. 

Non-verbal behaviour and 
lho medium al communi- 
cation. 

Electrical Engineering 
(2 posts) 

Magnetic bohavlovr ol 
Iranstormor laminations. 
Mol work switching In Com- 
munication System 9 . 
Engineering Sdanco 
(3 posts) 

Gla&a-libro roinforcoil 
compoBitas. 

Full-scare alrurturnl last- 
lDD> loundalion design, 
ocmpuier^ided doslgn. 
Iluld-stiucfuro inior* c lion, 

structural dynamics. 
Propagation ol Irafflu- 
Induoed ground vibrations 
and their elleci on Mruo- 
Uiros (DaE funded). 
Envfronmenlal Setences 

(2 pone) 

Merino host-paragtlo ays- 
lame, 

Pliyalcnl Qeagraphv (aoil 
wator/vagelaiion foiniioa- 
ehlp). 

Mathamallcal Sdancae 

(I pPHI) 

Rhodiogy ; l ha study ol Iho 
proper riot ol comonl 
pa ales. X-ray civsfal- 
logrephyi ihD strhcturo 
and properiloo ol anii- 
blotlo malarial. 

. 1 All of ihe poaia domand 
high ncada rule qualUJcahons 
and where appropnaio same 
Industrial exporloncu. ria- 
saarch Aaslatonfa aro norra- 
ally^ reciuirad to roglslnr ler 
B higher degree, nlihounh 
DOBl-docloral applicants can 
bo consldeied. 

Appolnlmems aro lor a 
period of two yonrg with iho 
possibility of e Ihliti year, 
eeny an Inlilal salary of 
either £2,460 or E 2 721 wilh 
enniial Inciemenls. Rostaich 
Aeelstanla undertake S hours' 
teaching weakly. 

Sand lor lurl her dolnHs and 
parilculara lo Peraonnal Off)- 
cor. 

Closing dale for applies- 
lions will ba 2 iat Ho?., *75 


POLYTECHNIC 

Department of 

Ufa Sciences 

LECTURER WII IN 

NUTRITION/ 

DIETETICS 

S ale ry Scale: 

Lecturer I: £2469-£4377 
Lecturer II: C3279-C&493 

Details from : 

The Academic Officer, 

(N0 13) 

Leede Polytechnic, 
Calverley Street, 
Leeds, LSI SHE 
0532 41101 

Closing Date; ' 

21 at November 1 976. 


SUNDERLAND 
SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 
FACULTY OP HUMANntEB 
D e p/1 ,, tmf Sic op Wieui 

lkSSK'S .U®?8,,v 
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Polytechnics continued 


KINGSTON REGIONAL MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

London and Homo Counties Region 

KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC School of Management 

Appoint ments ol Senior Lecturers /Lee Hirers II (3 posts J 
Applications are Invited from suitably qualilied and ex- 
perienced candidates for the following posts : 

Senior Lecturor/Lecturer II In 

I) MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTANCY AND FINANCE. 

II) QUANTITATIVE METHODS- 

Candidates should have a lirst degree and/or profes- 
sional qualifications In Ihe field ol Finance/Accounlancy, 
together with recent professional experience In the appli- 
cation of quantitative methods In the analysis of business 
problems ; or a first degree In a related discipline fol- 
lowed by a postgraduate qualification in either of the 
above Helds. 

Senior Lecturer /Lecturer II In 
DATA PROCESSING AUDIT. 

Applicants 9hould be Accountants or Systems Analysts 
and have experience ot audit work and a knowledge of 
modern computer direct access systems. They should 
possess a degree or good professional qualification and 
will be expected to lake a leading role in the promotion 
and administration of short courses. 

Teaching experience, whilst not essential, would be an 
advantage. 

Salary range £3,270-£5,955 (bar)-£6,41 7 + London allow- 
ance £267. 

Further details and application forms (to be returned by 
28 Nov ) from AppoInlmentB Ofllcer. Kingston Polytechnic, 
Panrhyn Road, Kingston upon Thames KT1 2EE. 01-548 
1366. 


ULSTER COLLEGE 

THE NORTHERN IRELAND POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty ot Business Admlnistrotion 
School ol Buslneea Studies 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
BUSINESS FINANCE 

ThB person appointed will be expo clod to play ■ leading role In 
planning and leaching Iho Accounting and Finance Honours special- 
ization of Iho sandwich and psil-tlme Degree Courses in Business 
Studios. Appli ants should have nn appropriate Decree or profes- 
sional qualification. Teaching end business experience is highly 
desirable. A post-graduate t|UelEI(catlon in Business Adminlslraiion 
would 3e an advantage. 

Faculty ot Technology 
School of Surveying 


LECTURER II in LAW 


Applicants should hold a Law Degree and/or a relevant professional 
qualification. The school offers courses in Quantity Surveying. Valu- 
ation, Estate Management and Planning, and the parson appointed 
will assist in tho development ol Diploma and Degree work in 
these ho Ida. 

SALARY Senior Lecturer. £3 l 03i-£5,955-£6,4i7 
SCALE: Lecturer II, E3.279-E6, 493 (£Q,955-£9,417) . 

Full liar particulars and application forms, vrhlah must be returned 
by November 24th, may be obtained by telephoning Whitest bay 95131, 
ext- 3243. or by writing to: . .; ' ■ , 

The Establishment Officer. Ulster College, The: Northern 
Ireland Polytechnic, Jordans town, Nowlownabbay. Co. 
Antrim BT37QQB. 


KINGSTON 

POLYTECHNIC J ! SCHOOL OF BUSINESS . 

y. • .T-. . . ■ -, 

AppHcalfona ara.ln.VRe4 |^r.U\»post of ■. . 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER in 
ACCOUNTANCY 

Applicants should be graduates In Accounting or a related draoJpJliie 
and should preferably, tiokl. e WoJw, degree, -ee well ee being ■ 

Further. deiBiri' and ' application ‘forme (to fas' returned' by :24th 
. Nowmber .1978) ■ frpm Appelnlmantd Olllafr, Klngilon Polyteohnle, 
Penrhya Road, Kfmt Hon upon Thames, KTi JBE r Q1-S4* taur. 


MANCHESTER 

MANCHESTER POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF 
MANAGEMENT 

principal LECTunen 
IN INDUS'! RIAL BELA I IONS 

Tlio suecosslul anpllrnni will 
have ovoruli responsibility lor 
ihe ,kivelfi|Hnoni or Hio o^iiiine 
full-! line anil pari -nine U«- 
nmninivs In I’orsonnol M.in-iflO: 
meet. 

Applicants should be orailii- 
ales, inenihers or Iho Insllluio 
or Porsannol Mnn.igoinonl and 
have Industrial und rows rail v»- 
lierlonco. 

Ratary seal" : £fi.9-10-£6,G4S 
(bar. — C7.n7H. 

For Inrllior iiartlculars nn,l 
npiil1r.il Ion term irolurnnlilo In- 
ad November 1*>7 .Ti pli-nso 

send o sell -n rid rpssnn onvoini-o 

marknd " M R1 " lo Iho Soc- 
roury. Manchester Molyn-.;h- 
nlc. Lower Ormond biiu-l, 
Manchester. M1.1 NIX. 


MIDDLESEX 

MIDDLESEX POLYTCCIINtC 

ACADEMIC POSTS IN „ 
ACCOUNT ING AND FI NANCE 

(Appolntmonls may lio matte 
nl lliu level of l-rlnclpal 
Lsciuror ur Lecturer II. 'Senior 
Lecturer 1 

Applications era Invited ter 
two slalf to Juki n group In- 
volved In Iho icnchlno and 
development of a rangq of 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


Visits TO INDIA FOR 
YOUNGER SCIENTISTS AND 
SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

Applications nro Invited from 
sulinbly quo lifted Ornish sclon- 
iisis. rnglnoors and social 
ach-nilsis la visit Imlln* under 
lliu Younger Scion 1 1 51 a F.x- 
cli.mgo Sc 1 1 oiuO. This Sclicino Is 
ilL-signotl lo promote rouluil 
un JvuiiincUnfl and tho forma- 
tion of professional links bo- 
Iwi-t-n personnel In Indian ami 
Drunk unlvoraliloa and lo faci- 
litate lliu o\chanB» ot In term. i 
lion anti Ideas. 

Visits should preferably ho or 
lhrt-o moniha duration lo nn.ihlo 
> usolul programmo of work lo 
bu corriod out. nilhough In ox- 
conllonal cases applies lions for 
shorter porloda will rccolvu 
consideration. Applicants should 
hold a staff appointment ol n 
un Ivors lly. polytechnic or simi- 
lar Inst luil Ion and nrefernbly 
bo aged bo two on 37 nntl AT 
years. Itelum lourlsl class ttlr 
tarca will bo pnlil by ihu llrlllsli 
Council and tlio Indian Univer- 
sity Drams Commission will 
provide an honorarium la cover 
exponsas. 

Further Information and 
appllcnllon forma for visits bo- 
iwocn late July, 1976 and 
Fxbrunry. 1U77. may bo 
olilnlnod frutn Sclonco 


undergraduate anil poslyrjdunio olilnlnod Irum Sc I unco and 

courses. Tho pasl will be fllloo rncunoloBV Unll, Tho Ornish 

accardlnp lo Iho following Council, IO Surlno Gardens, 

crllorin: London 9W1A 3BN. Tho closing 


lit PRINCIPAL LECTURER, 
_ Salary scote: to, 207 lo 

£7, OTA nor annum inclusive of 
London Wolghilna. 

successful randl dates win 
liavo Iho nb;l _ 
major rolo In tcoc 
aonreh. They will .. 
to liolp In ino dovclonmont 
research, both by personal 
ample and by acfli-e oncourago- 
monl ip olh-ir siafr. A good 
flcadatnlc qualification, degree 
leaching experience and a li- 
ven rosoarch background wilt 
oxpocioa. 

. (31 LECTURER II /SENIOR 
LECTUREH. . 

Salary icaio: £3.646 iq 

EO.fi 94 por annun inclusive of 
London wolghilna- 

Successful applicants will 
havo a good [irsr or higher da 
gno. A profDsslonal quail Men- 
Don whilst not essential la da- 

alrablo. Thau will hsva n* 


will have ox 

orlonro of, or nolonilal 
high smndnrds of 
1 leaching an 


u oppolnunont , 
■I in appropriate 
olni on Iho Locluror fl/Bonlor 
Miurar scale. 

. An annllcallan term and fur 
Ihor Informo- on can bo ob 
*»i»od irorn Ino Arinolntmo 
cor. Middlesex Polyicch ... 
ef . A&QD i . Queensway. En - 
old. Middlesex EN3 4BF. iq 
whom coni pi o] du appllcoilon 
forms shouia bn rolumoa by 
Nmoniber IT. Patonllal candi- 
dates who wish lo discuss iho 
appalnlmant botere formally 
applying should telephone Colin 
Jones, Assistant Doan < Accoun- 
ting] on 01-804 B13L. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 

NOE1TTI STAFFORDSHIRE 
POLYTECHNIC 

IN rCFte^^f^L^E^YriONfl 
(Amondod advorilsemani) 

AppUcanU must have dlract 
public sector oxporlanco. Pro- 
vlpufl appllcanu will eutoma- 
t cully bo rocoDSIdorod. 

LECTURER II.-LEOTURER I 
In POLTriCS. • 


London 9W1A 3DN. Tho closing 
daio far npiillcallons will bo 
January 31. 1976. 


MANCHESTER 

. TIIE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANUH ESTER INSTITUTE OP 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Applications ter a RE8SARCH 
STUDENTSHIP am Invited 

£«»in Honours Oradu a Lea in 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
with a strong Internal In heat 
and mass transfer, for research 
on condensation ol mlxaa 
vapours from inort gases. Ex- 
ceptional pilot plant and Insim- 
mantailon facllltios aro avail- 
able. Tho successful candidate 
will Iw expected to contribute 
lo iho work or Uio airong loam 
engaged on this project on 
both iho ihooretlcal and experi- 
mental sides, Tho work la 
supported by a major grant 
from iho National Engineering 
Laboratory. 

_ Tho studonlBhln, tonablo 
from January 1974, la ai tho 
i»jn« c lovol as those from ihe 

‘p'loaso sond a complete cur- 
riculum vllao with iho roqucsi 
for on apnltcallon form lo: 
Professor C. L. Biandarl. 
□anarimiinl _of Chemical “ 


I uiudpui u. _u, _ amtiuari, 

« m B , h'i^. Ch P ,, .8! c ¥«S:. 

kvliio sirooi. Manchester, 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPP LEMENT Jl|J} 


BRITISH LIFE ASSURANCE TRUST 
FOR HEALTH EDUCATION 

Applications are invited (or the post ol 

DIRECTOR 

of the 

B.L.A.T. CENTRE FOR HEALTH AND 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 

(formerly the BMA Depi. of Audlo-Viaual 
Communication} 

The successful applicant will have extensive experi- 
ence in higher, preferably medical, education, and 
will demonstrate an active interest in educational 
Innovation- Admin 1st rallve ability is also essential 
Salary negotiable, based upon University Reader/ 
Senior Lecturer scales. 

Further details may be obtained from Dr. Alan Gi 
mour, with whom applications should be lodged b 
21st November, 1075, together with curriculum intu 
and the names and addresses of three referees, at IM 
address below. 

BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

BMA Houbs, Tavistock Square, London WC1H UP 

01-3B7 4499, Extension 14 I 


The Council of BEDFORD COLLEGE 
(University of London) 

Invite applications for appointment as 

Secretary of the College 

(responsible for general, legal and financial e'dmin&r 
tlon) and Secretary of Counoii. This post falls vau" 
on 1 October, 1976, on the retirement of the prestr 
holder. Salary Grade IV (professorial equivalent), rc 
less than £7,584, plus London Allowance E3B9— Unto- 
sides' Superannuation. 

Particulars from the Principal (" Confidential S "). in 
ford College, Regent's Park, London NW1 4NS, to wtr 
appll cations should be submitted not later than H 
December. 1075- 


Dplicalloiu should be son 
io Secretary. D opart menl a 




Locturor. II, £3.Q79-<i0.4 , f3. 
Lecturer 1, £3, 4 69 -£4.37 7. 

farms and further 
lay bo obtainad 

Iho 

a I,. N 

poiyiocnnlc, 

StoKs-on-TTant 


W i 


Data tie 
lo xuccasi 
eluded In 


banoflls available 
abplicanta aro, m- 
6 lurUiar parllcu- 


, liHOBSTER 

THfe VOLYT^CHNIO • 
vi tod _ nrom 


poal ql our Enflold alto 
lihln |ha Social; Se(enn> tin- 
arc# Oonlrn. ,wlilch ".provldas 
■rr and. rpcllllles to oouraoa 
that subject area. 

Apart. Tram aeslatlng Jn the 
ay ninnlng of , the 
(Jon ire, you ‘would 
mplemont policies ter raaourcq 
sllocailon and budgeting, and 
do ranpo Hf 
forms lion. A 


M 1 SVS Sf«s SVSSS 8 T t 

montala and the names of two referees. rcccrn tC8H ‘ 
pilS, SSZn V Al 1 lo™„ i ? 0 . , '“ 0rt ” nco “i" 1 Ml '“” Seal« 
JKiM' m “‘“ °< "PPUcMm. Mil be 301b 


TEES SIDE 

TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 

:.nmra)s ws 

HRC CASE STUDENTSHIP 
(In cooperation wllhi 
C. A. PARSONS AND 
CONlPANY Limited 
NDWcasItfl-upon-Tyno 
• Appllcstlons ore tnvltqd from 
first or _uppor apcpncl olaas 
honours GRADUATES lo cs 
iu! a ihooroLlral invesilgai 
nia flow Inducod vlbra lions o 
cyllndors in . a 

tei ra ra l ^io r, wHi 
rpquirod lo register te 
..AA hlgbor oegroa. 

I ilUdonlshln is la be awar 
or n nortpd ar ihroo yoi 
ncludlng aboul six manihs lo 
io sponf by tho candidate work- 
ing with Uio Cooporollra Dody 
ter Hus project. 

Dpllcallons should ba son 
to Socrotaiy. Doparlmcni o 

a mallcs, Tooaildo Poly 
c. Borough Road, Mid- 


^tb! m: 


t Re-Acivertlsemenl , 

i GREATER LONDON ARTS ASSOCIATION , 

ji Appointment of 

I DIRECTOR 

? Salary negotiable, but expected to be 

\ between £7,600 and £10,000- 

f Further particulars may be obtained by writing, 
f- quoting ref, RA1/H, tot— 

j- The Correspondent, 

% Grealer London Arte Assoclallon, 

? 25/31 Tavistock Place, London WC1H 98P. 

| Closing dale for full applications 26th November, ** 


Administration 


MIDDLESEX 

MIDDLESEX POLYTECHNIC 

ASBisf^r Rmource 

ADM IN ISTR^On^— SOCIAL 

. £3,627 -£3.963 

Ah Important middles 
post nl our Enfi 


NORTH WESTERN 
REGIONAL HEALTH 
AUTHORITY 

SENIOR TRAINING 
OFFICER (Management) 
PRINCIPAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 

: £4,008-£4,983 per annum 

ilda |t. a responsible post re- 
quiring ■ good knowledge of both 
'Management and Training tech- 
niques. ' 

Tho aucaeasrul candidate will 
lead a team specialising In Man- 
agement- Training '- end must be 
, able lo design. Implement end 


Librarians 


LONDON 


EDINBURGH 

DUNFERMLINE COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

POST OF 

' VICE-PRINCIPAL 

and^HYnorf 8 art L lnvilad from appropriately qualified 
»i pjLi ^ 0ri , e / 1cad “ndidatee for the post of Vice- 
Princlpaj with effect from 1st September, 1976. AppH- 

" 8 To mu ? t 1 ba B,ifl,ble 1o r registration with the Gen- 
aca dJ®f n hhfl . C ° uncl1 fo r Scblland end should have 
= cost . Ic , 0nd , administrative experience In a major 
of teachera 11061 ° n ' preferab,y r0 lated to, the training 

Selafy ,or toe post will be £0,840. 

| ... 

AtfijnLi * r fQrm t!? 11 application forme may be 

v Ph£2 b 2S I 8 ? no,pal ' ^nfermllne College of 
LPH4 BJD cduoatlon, Cramond Road North, Edinburgh 

b^21^ftoven^r?^7^ PP - ,aa,,0n J 

i: ' ^ 




^ comiVton 
to post of 


WPS 


OjnbSf* ,-nRaI 

tfvi 



L eges and Institutes of Technology 


. _ : EDUCATION AUTHORITY 

Highbury 
Technical 
^tsmouth College . 


lccturlii 


a «' 


t Will bo 
' or as aoon 


rHncipaliectbrers; 

«.B40 to ee;642 M. 

‘W^neneotet required as soon as 

' ' Mechanical- Engineering! lo 

• nv>nt. 8 ma P a S s ment of this large depart- 

^ “L^^°®Pino A Catering; lo "be 


tfffhTA- l f am to design ianewd_„._. 

l- (echnlo. n a ^ oc lafloo with. ^Portsmouth Pojy- 

Mreinrar ri? '-flr i l J UrH »w ^lalie froni : 

L^m.P6ffi ft ,nK l ^ t y,«7 ech nl08l College. 
?47i J- ' 7 WPdlft. PO0 ; 2SA; . (Cosham 83131, 


8S c PO„i b io>Sra , a rt e ° r r i « 

I 

SlHPtlng nolril tc bo dctimtlncd 
^ oxporjonco end qu^ificu" 


Gwent coleg 
college of addysg 
Higher uwch 
education Gwent 

TEMPORARY Lll IN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
TRADE UNION STUDIES 

ajHSSffiSSfflSSS 

SSJSSj'S 

Further 'details and application form 

The Dean of Administration, 

?,l^ n t Co . lleBe of HlBher Education 

Aii-Yr-Yn Avenue, Newport. 

Gwent, NPT SXA. 

Telephone : 51525 . 



Colleges and Institutes of Technology 


mm 



SOUTH DORSET TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Weymoufh 

PRINCIPAL 

(Group 4) 

Ji!fJlft a !!n n ?h are ,! nv,,ed for ,h,B P°sl which becomes 
K 1070, h remenl of lh9 Prosent holder on let 

KWm5 ,are and app,,0a,ion fotm * may.be ofr : 

County EducnUon 01(1 tier (FE) 

_ ■ : County Hall 

. Dorcjieater, Dorset DTI 1XJ 

NoiTemfer J h i97 S 5 hOUld b ® re,urned bv" Wednesday. I0ih 



V,V, 


,- - . 's, i 



AERONAUTICAL 
& ELECTRONICS 
INSTRUCTORS 

You can earn over 

£ 13,300 

in the next two years 

tax-free 

Academy at Riyadh In Saudi Arabia whore we era 
f ° r ,he trB, " ln£1 ° r Soudl Arabloncadat 

E0 P S°n 8 f lnvit ? d f iP m fl^dualea, aged 20 to 
BO, with a Degree m Eleclronica or Mechanical 

!m?.E W i h0 ,,ave hflU 01 toast one yearia 
lecturing experience. Consideration may also be 

given to applicants witli an HND/HNC^ In Aero 
nauilcal Engineering and with at least three years 
experience of Aero- Engine Instruction. 

The successful candidates will receive free bachelor 

faSeM i^cff JSdSSt 

pald hom^oa^ ° ,,0r lTOquwt and fl® n ®rous travel- 

P/ease apply with brief . details ot app/oprlete 
experience,' quoting net. Ato. 372/THES, or 
telephone Preston 634317. 

The Personnel Of fleer (S.A.J, 

Saudi Arabian Support Dept,, 

British Aircraft Corporation, 

Warton Aerodrome, 

Praaton, PH4 1 AX, Lancs, 




Ann 

BRITISH AIRCRAFT 



AUSTRALIA' 


. advanced college 


a®*- 

?..^ F iT lv,ENT 0F mathematics 
AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 

' 005WS . S 8 hrrfl * r de 9 r ^ In 

; K®.?T : ‘' ^.^SlSSSmtSt 

REFERENCE NO! 123j'06/AS 
APPLICATIONS CLOSE: 1/J2/76 

•lb 


















